“The society which scorns ex- 
céllence in plumbing because 


plumbing wu a humble activity 
and tolerates shoddiness in 
philosophy because it is an 
exalted activity will have 
neither good plumbing nor good 
philosophy Neither its pipes 
nor its theories will hold wa- 
ter John Gardner 





Why This Man May Not 
~ Be Telling The Truth 


Researcher uses 
biometric 
know-how to find 
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Applicants, not us, are the dull ones 
says OFY head Alan Gratias 
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An important announcement 
for our readers 


We are privileged to offer to our readers an 
opportunity to obtain the new 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA at a_ reduced 
price, a price considerably below the normal retail 
price available to any individual. You will also 
receive as a special bonus, your choice of additional 
educational materials. 

The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA — 
now expanded to 30 volumes — is not just a new 
edition . . . but a completely new encyclopedia 
which outmodes all other encyclopedias. Never be- 
fore has so much knowledge, so readily accessible, 
so easily understood — been made available as a 
complete home library. 

The new edition of Britannica is reorganized to 
better serve the three basic needs for an encyclo- 
pedia. First, the need to ‘LOOK IT UP” is handled 
by the Ready Reference and the Index. These ten 
volumes are a complete index to everything in the 
set. At the same time, they serve as a 12-million 
word short entry encyclopedia that is helpful to 
look up accurate information quickly. 





Second, the need for “KNOWLEDGE IN 
DEPTH" is fulfilled by the main text, a 28-million 
word, 19 volume collection of articles arranged 
logically which provide full and authoritative infor- 
mation for the student, for research in business, or 
for new insights into new fields of knowledge. 


Third, the need for “SELF EDUCATION” 
is met by the Outline of Knowledge and Guide to 
Britannica, a unique volume which acts as a giant 
study guide, more comprehensive and more detailed 
than a college course outline. 


The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is 
more useful in more ways to more people. 


Readers who would like to receive a FREE 
Preview Booklet plus further details on this 
exciting Group Discount Offer are invited to fill 
out and mail the postage paid reply card. 


This offer is available for a limited time only, and 
may be withdrawn without further notice. 


Pease) - more useful in more ways to more people. 
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__ALETTER FROMTHE PUBLISHER | 


Suddenly, fashion, guilt, the whole conundrum was in 
the news again. Extras assistant editor Ginny Jones was 
in the thick of throwing together another feisty issue of 
Loyola’s alumni newsletter when the news struck her like 
a thunderbolt. Looking back over the last hectic days, 
Jones recalls: “It hit me like a thunderbolt.” 

In the hectic scramble to track down the story, Jones 
barely managed to cadge a seat on a battered bus that 
would have taken her to story’s site, had it not been for 
the city transit strike. Ruefully noted in her story file: “I 
got off the bus.” With ‘ 
literally seconds to snap ~ 
back a coffee at a westend 
counter, she headed off on 
foot for Loyola's Centennial 
Building, a hothouse filled 
with political dissidents who 
swallow down  marxist 
tracts with their coffee in 
cluttered, smoky rooms. = 

Jones started out in jour- | 
nalism correcting strange # 
English in university cata- 3m 
logues. “After a while,” = 
remembers she, “I was § 
drained and the challenge 
was gone.” She next turned 
to a year’s stint editing the | 
McGill Reporter, a period 
highlighted by a story she 
tracked down while invest- 
igating Bill 22's implement- | 
ation, making French the 








Jones talks over past successes with Extra 
reporter-researchers amidst a hubbub of 
activity on the 23rd floor of the Extra Life 


university's operational 
language. After weeks of 
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pouring over reports and ri 
interviews, she rocked the Building. 

university by revealing that most people there in fact 
spoke English. Recalls Jones: “I knew my job was on the 
line, but it was a story that had to be told.” Lured as she 
describes it, “by the challenge of Concordia,” she took 
her current spot at Extra. 

As soon as she entered the Centennial Building, she 
came face to face with the rough and temperamental 
edges of the man who stood at story's center. 
Remembers she: “As soon as I entered the Centennial 
Building, I came face to face with his rough and 
temperamental edges.” Unshaken, Jones asked the 
question Extra readers have been asking for weeks: 
“Why did you sell your blue jeans?” Jones recalls his face 
suddenly became a blanket of white. Adds she: “His hair 
remained curiously in place.” 

He paused briefly and then spat out a challenge: “T'll 
tell you what happened only if I can tell the story my own 
way. His report begins on page 14. 


og ee 


The cover story in Extra's U.S.and European editions “I 
AM A TRUFFLE” explores the spread of behavioral 
change in youth who have adapted a lifestyle similar to 
that of truffles. 
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Tania’s troubles 


Things augur well for Canada, if we 
are to believe psychic Jeane Dixon, the 
woman who predicted the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy. 
Because of our national resources, 
Canada is destined to become the 
Westmount of the Global Village. 
Quebec will hang in for Confederation 
and all will be well north of the 49th. 

Those predictions were well publi- 
cised in the Montreal and Concordia 
press when she spoke to the University 
last month. 

But a group of only ten students 
were treated to her words at a private 
briefing before Religion Professor 
John Rossner’s class, high up in the 
Hall Building. 

“If Patty Hearst is not watched 
carefully, she may commit suicide in 
late October or early November,” 
Mrs. Dixon said. “She will become 
very depressed.” 


The solicitor general's beautiful legs 


Beating off the hangers and floggers 
in the capital punishment debate is an 
exhausting business. So when Bio- 
Phys-Ed's chief Ed Enos recently 
suggested fitness testing to Solicitor- 
General Warren Allmand, what could 
he do but say yes. “My family has a 
history of heart disease,”” said All- 
mand (Loyola ‘53), “but I play hockey 
with the Loyola alumni group.” 

What the honorable gentleman 
from Notre Dame de Grace had agreed 
to was a full check-up in Loyola's new 
Fitness Testing Research Lab, back of 
the Guadagni Lounge in the Central 
Building. Stripped to his shorts, 
Allmand looked nervous at first—not 
at all like the man who runs Canada’s 
fearsome RCMP. But as_ tests 
progressed confidence grew, if only 
because he did so well for a man of his 
43 years. 

“Not tired at all,” he said as he 
pedalled the exercise cycle, his chest 
shaved to accommodate electrodes 
transmitting heart beats to an electro- 
cardiograph, blipping out beats on 
screen. 

Lab chief Dr. William Sellers said 
Allmand's body fat was 17 per cent of 
total weight—not bad for his vintage. 
“Look at those legs. The St. Louis 
Blues had legs like that when they were 
in for testing,” said Enos, referring to 
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Rossner, left, and Dixon 


Mrs. Dixon said Hearst, or Tania as 
she is known in radical circles, will 
spend some time in jail, but will not 
serve her full sentence. But despite 
repeated requests, Mrs. Dixon would 
not answer the question: “Will Patty 
Hearst be convicted of any crime?” 


Allmand’s muscular carriage. 

Allmand's no hockey pro, but his 
strength surprised testers. On a 
squeeze meter, Allmand’s handgrip 
registered at 58. (St. Louis Blues 
averaged 60.) 

To keep fit, Allmand skips rope. 
Sellers was pleased to hear this and 
encouraged him to keep it up. 


Allmand 








Lost at sea 

History professor Graeme Decarie 
sent a letter to his insurance brokers, 
Osborn & Lange of Montreal. 
Despite Decarie’s astonishing quarter- 
deck manner, his brokers paid up 
without a peep. Here's the letter. 


Tragic Marine Disaster! 
A Nation Mourns! 
Insurance World In Panic! 


Murray Corner, 
New Brunswick. 
July 5, 1975 


The sailing vessel, Walter Mitty III, 
was lost at sea in Northumberland 
Strait early this morning under 
conditions of high tide, fog, and 
offshore winds. It was torn from its 
mooring about 7 a.m. and capsized. 

Captain Graeme Decarie, contacted 
aboard the fishing vessel M.V. 
Mayfair IJ, said that gale force winds, 
high waves, anda combination of rain 
and spray made recovery of the vessel 
unlikely. When asked whether the 
tragedy would result ina court inquiry 
into his seamanship, Captain Decarie 
struck this reporter with his binoculars 
and said only two words that rhymed 
with Kerchoo. It was understood to be 
a nautical term equivalent to “No 
comment”. 

Insurers on two continents have 
held hurried meetings amid growing 
concern about the impact of the loss 
on the British shilling and _ the 
Canadian dime. It is understood that 
officials of Lloyd’s of London were 
observed entering a Household Fi- 
nance office in Little Shemogue, New 
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Brunswick, and that shareholders of 
Osborn and Lange Ltd., a Montreal 
insurance company, were appre- 
hended while burglarizing a Good 
Humour man. 

A detachment of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, stationed at 
Port Elgin, has been notified of the loss 
but all available men have been 
committed to investigating a theft of 
four ears of corn, two turnips, and a 
herring (female) from Metropolitan 
Gargantua Country Store in neigh- 
bouring Cape Bald. They have, 
however, promised to notify Solicitor- 
General Warren Allmand as soon as 
he is released from Dorchester 
Penitentiary where prisoners are 
holding him hostage. 

Also lost in the disaster was a 
Yamaha 2 horsepower outboard. CIA 
agents, believed to be in the pay of 


Evinrude, have been seen diving in the 
area. Two of them, weighted down by 
trench coats and _ silencer-equipped 
pistols, are believed to have drowned. 
The White House has declined 
comment. 


Skipper Decarie 








Dance is beautiful 


Father Aloysius Murzello moved 
with easy grace reflecting the effusive- 
ness of his native Bombay. “It is my 
first time away from India,” he said, 
after two months at Loyola, where he 
will study Comm Arts in the coming 
year. “In India, there are so many 
people; people bumping, people 
touching, so many people, so close to 
one another. Here people are polite 
but distant and reserved.” 

The 33-year-old Jesuit finds the 
difference between people in the east 
and west a vital point in considering 
the future of Roman Catholicism on 
the subcontinent. “Young priests 
make changes in the mass, but the 
hierarchy is old and does not like 
change. They listen to Rome and not 
younger people.” 

Murzello’s name derives from the 
16th century Portuguese invaders who 
claimed Bombay for the Holy See. 
Despite his Christianity, he is resolute- 
ly an Indian. But if Christianity is to 
survive, the Indian church must 
undergo change. One solution, of 
which he speaks cautiously, is a 
possible schism such as the ones 
existing between Rome, Moscow and 
Constantinople. 

But things needn't go that far, if the 
Young Turks of India’s church can 
continue to make the strides they’re 
making. ‘We now use Indian music in 
some services,” he said, “We include 
readings from the Upanishads and the 


Gita before the mass in some services. 
[It is Hindu, but the readings speak of 
the glory and the love of God in a way 
which is compatible with Christianity. 
It is so poetic and beautiful that there 
should be no objection.” 

But objection there is. “The bishops 
are old fashioned. They do not see this 
is proper. They allow us to do this as 
experiments and we are restricted to 
services in special places,” he said. 
Dance is big in India’s religious 
tradition, but it’s still a no-no with the 
RC brass. “The bishops think dancing 
is immoral. They have visions of strip 
tease. But it is beautiful—not sinful.” 


EXTRA dit tout 


Executive Assistant to the Kector 
Michael Sheldon noted the precision 
with which a neighbourhood dog had 
gone popo on top of the elevated 
stonework in front of the Information 
Office and came straight to the point. 

“I've got this for you,” he said, 
looking a little concerned. It was a 
copy of a page taken from Belgium's 
mass circulation magazine Cosmo- 
politain. And it contained a most 
astonishing piece of information that 
should give only false hope to gays. 

In the magazine's “Cosmo Tells All” 
column readers learn of Concordia’s 
gay scholarship that offers 1000 
Belgian francs ($250 Canadian) a 





month to any homosexual studying at 
Concordia for the duration of their 
three year program: “...three years of 
study and deviance—ils sont fous ces 
Canadiens,’ Cosmo adds with indig- 
nation. 

That to date has been the most 
spectacular interpretation of Concor- 
dia's gay scholarship award which 
modestly provides one gay student 
with $250 a year. The story has made 
the rounds in Playboy and Moneys- 
worth, the consumer weekly started 
up by Ralph Ginsberg. 

“Of course, I shall write to these 
people,” said Sheldon, heading for the 
door. 


Contributors, changes 


We're off to a late start, partly 
because of staff changes, partly 
because of our shaky beginnings in the 
advertising business, undertaken to 
offset production costs. A change in 
this month’s paper stock is another 
reflection of cutback. 

This month: Loyola history prof 
Graeme Decarie tells us why he is 
selling his old clothes...John Moore, a 
Sir George management prof, tells us 
why big guys finish first in 
sport...Loyola information officer 
Christy McCormick wanders through 
the university's periodical rooms, 
finds out the latest in biometric 
research and spearheads Extra's 
centerspread look at the future. 


“My insurance? 
Why, Concordia Life 
of course. Why do you ask?" 
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Smart women, so-so men 








The report on the status of women 
at the University of Guelph reveals, 
among other things, that smarter 
women apply to university there while 
men apply regardless of how smart 
they are. Read “irregardless” if you 
like. ‘Men are expected to have career 
goals and a university education is 
seen as a step in that direction, 
regardless of the capability of the 
male,” the university's News Bulletin 
says. “Since a career for women is not 
viewed by society as an inevitable or 
necessary outcome, a_ university 
education is not valued in the same 
way as it is for men. Consequently, 
women with higher intellectual 
capabilities are more likely to go to 
university than those with lower 
intellectual competence.” 


Apple slicing 





While Concordia administrators are 
grappling with problems of squeezing 
out duplication of course offerings, 
they might take a coldly comforting 
look at what's been happening south 
of the border. And specifically at the 
City University of New York, a 
mammoth system with a_ student 
enrolment of 275,000 and a largely 
disgruntled faculty of 17,000. 

Consider the CUNY president's 
problems. The City of New York 
chopped his budget by 87 million 
dollars; now the Municipal Assistance 
Corporation, or Big MAC as it's 
known, wants to slice another 32 
million off his cake. The Big MAC cut 
alone, in Concordia’s terms, would 
knock us off the map completely. 

The cuts promise more than a 15 to 
20 percent cut in faculty. Reduced 
budgets will force many of the faculty 
who are lucky enough to hold on to 
their jobs to cluster in threes around 
desks, go without telephones and do 
without many more services. (Apart 
from encouraging voluntary restraint 
in the use of Concordia phones, the 
one visible phone budget cut at 
Concordia has been the decision not to 
punch holes in the Sir George campus 
phone directories.) 

CUNY’s prospects are still darker. 
There will be more crowding in lecture 
halls because of reduced teaching staft 
and that should make the place even 
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more littered and unkempt than ever, 
now that sizable chunks of the 
janitorial staff have been fired. With 
unabashed optimism, CUNY hopes 
students will form cleaning brigades. 

The Big Apple's big apple is scraping 
the bottom of the barrel these days. 


Practical Assistance 


A former Sir George psychology 
professor discovered there is no room 
for theory when dealing with the very 
real problem of a man about to suicide 
from a 14th floor window. 

Edgar Zurif was chatting with 
fellow staffers at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Boston 
when a raving patient burst into the 
room and made straightway for the 
nearest window sill. 

Zurif had little time to react and 
says his instincts took over. Rather 
than relying on textbook techniques 
he turned the tables on the distraught 
young veteran and said, “If you're 
going to go through with this, then do 
it on your own time. You're going to 
get the rest of us in the room in trouble 
if you jump.” This stunned the man 
into reconsidering and he crawled 
back into the room. Zurif feels he 
would not have jumped but was only 
seeking some attention. 


ORGANIANTICS:; It's been said that the 
French live to eat and the English eat to live. 
Judging from the proud and artistic render- 
ing of this UQAM organization chart, might 
it equally be said that anglophones organize 


ay Université du Québec & Montréal 








STILL LIFE: The maintenance man and the 
tire do not actually form part of this 
sculpture recently victimized at the Univer- 
sity of Waterloo by student pranksters who 
dragged the thing 20 yards from its 
moorings, “It is currently resting in the UW 
garage,’ reports the UW Gazette. 


A chilling postscript occurred two 
weeks later when the same man burst 
into the same room and tried again. 
Zurif was again present but this time 
an impetuous 18-year-old staffer 
hauled the death-bent patient from the 
ledge and orderlies soon had him 
trundled off to a padded room. 

The 14th floor has become one of 
the area’s more popular departure 
lounges. According to Zurif, seven 
candidates have committed suicide 
from that lofty perch in the last year. 


to function and francophones function to 
organize? The first person to get to the 
pene department wins a free copy of 
xtTa. 














And Secrets Therein 





| Pr. Miroslav Malik. 
The very name conjures visions of darkened castles 
and secretive doings therein. Meeting him in his 
spartan office on Loyola Campus fails to dispel the 
image. 

So does his heavily accented English which makes 
his complex ideas even more difficult to understand. 
His perennial grey suit matches his hair and that quick 
tight smile does little to reveal what goes on behind his 
stern demeanor. 

Prof. Malik's discipline, Communication Arts, is as 
difficult to define as his manner. His field of study, 
biometric research, is even more so. 

Not that biometric research is unique to Concordia. 
But at Stanford, McGill, Simon Fraser and York, 
study is directed to other ends. Stanford works 
toward creating artificial intelligence, McGill exam- 
ines media theory; Simon Fraser works on social 
applications and York investigates sensory tracking. 
Malik looks at biometric research as a synthesis 
between science and art and while artists possess the 
same paints, they paint different pictures. So it is with 
Prof. Malik. The way he sees it, biometric research 
has potential for good and evil. It is something that 
can drive us to Utopia or Hell. His work is directed to 
the positive aspects of biometric research. But the 
Soviets, under whom he worked and trained, are 
working the other way. 

Biometric researchers read—and in the Soviet case, 
transmit—brain activity. They also read heart beats, 
skin temperature and eye movement. At Concordia 
all this information is projected on a single screen via 


computer. That means researchers can observe a 
subject’s reaction to stimuli—everything from 
Tolstoy to television—while he is reacting. And with 
computer memory banks, these reactions can be 
recalled and re-projected at will. 

Malik directs research to better understand how 
people truly react to their environment, which as it 
turns out is a tricky business indeed. But the Soviets, 
he said, direct their research to make people comply 
with the will of state. “They were doing this in 
Moscow when I worked there,” said the Czech-born 
scientist who defected to the West after working for 
the Czech pavilion at Expo ‘67. “I was not engaged in 
this work myself, but I knew many who were.” 

The Soviets, he said, use a reversal technique of 
biometric research, changing it from a passive receiver 
of reactions to an active transmitter of behavior. 
Instead of drawing information out, Soviets program 
“correct” thought patterns in. 

Malik said one method is the planting of electrodes 
deep into the brain’s neocortex. Once the surgery is 
done, the subject is zapped with electrical charges. 
“The subject’s response may, for instance, be a high 
state of nervous agitation,” said Malik, convulsing 
physically to illustrate his point. ‘Reactions are 
memorized by computer so they can be recalled and 
duplicated.” 

Malik said the subject was “trained” to react to 
precise stimuli. “And by aligning the stimuli to the 
response you can refine responses to a pre-determined 
pattern,” he said. “This has been used with great effect 
on political prisoners,” he said. ‘“There are so many 
so-called psychiatric facilities attached to labour 
camps where prisoners are used as subjects for 
experiment. People come out of these places with no 
memories at all. After they're through with you, you 
can't think independently anymore.” 


“Biometrics has been used with great effect 
on political prisoners in psychiatric facilities.” 


Malik despises “dirty North American journalists”. 
The interview proceeds like a mis-firing Lambretta. 


iometric research, 
often known as information-load research, hascomea 
long way since the 19th century when physiologist J.E. 
Purkinje, after whom brain cells were named, started 
thinking in these terms. The kinescope, a primitive TV 
screen, was first invented in 1839. There were 
refinements in later years, but things started to pick up 
again in World War II. During this period Nazi 
Germany tested along Soviet lines and after the war 
there were developments in miniaturisation directed 
towards space research. 

Malik’s research gets down to nuts and bolts. One 
task yet to be completed is the creation of a library of 
reactions, typical patterns of how people react to 
various stimuli. After that’s done, inferences can be 
drawn from the reactions, or matrices as they are 
called, and specific findings may result. 
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One question raised was how accurately could 
researchers determine whether activity on screen bore 
any relation to the stimuli. For instance, when a 
subject records intensive brain activity on screen 
when looking at a picture of a telephone, he could be 
thinking about his last encounter with his girl friend. 
The intensity of the reaction might have nothing to do 
with the telephone at all. 

But Malik pointed out that in testing a number of 
people who registered high brain activity when 
looking at a telephone, it would be highly doubtful 
that all of them were thinking about their girl friends. 
Beyond that, he said: ‘From the response on test 
stimuli, 1 could relate or compare it to factual 
statistical material.” 

Malik, still sporting his Terres des Hommes tie, was 
consultant for all the visual displays at the famed 
Czech Pavilion which became the toast of the fair. The 
44-year-old scientist decided to stay in Canada when 
contract offers from the U.S. and Canada flooded in at 
the world’s fair. 

In some respects it was not a difficult decision. “Our 
equipment in Prague is primitive compared to 
equipment in North America. There was no question 
that my work could advance at a far faster pace here.” 

His academic background bespeaks his passion for 
marrying science to art. In 1955 he became a Doctor of 
Science at Prague’s University of the Arts. And by 
1965 post graduate studies took him to the theory of 
polytechnic Adult Education at the National Museum 
of Technology, Prague. 

While studying he was chief of the program 
research department of the Czechoslovak State 
Television Research Centre, a consultant with the 
Czechoslovak State Exhibition Company and chief of 
the cinematographic and photographic section of the 
National Museum of Technology, Prague. 

After wowing them at Expo, he came to Loyola, 
became mixed-media consultant to Universal Pictures 
in Hollywood and to media groups in San Francisco 
and Montreal; and visiting professor at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts. He’s even a consultant to the 
Calgary Stampede. 

This varied backround does not make him any 
easier to talk to. His mood is mercurial. One moment, 
he’s smiling like a Cheshire cat; the next, he’s 
snapping like aturtle. That's especially true when you 
either please him by understanding a concept, or 
displease him when you don’t. He despises ‘dirty 
North American journalists” and that feeling 
manifests itself fully in the interview, which proceeds 
like a mis-firing Lambretta. 


here are 
many applications of biometrics, or psychophysiolo- 
gical research. While Soviet activities are truly 


Subject claims he reads one thing. .. 





horrifying, Malik fears capitalist abuse almost as 
much. He once stormed out of a tobacco corporation 
conference when he thought his work was to be used 
to manipulate the public. 

But knowledge as raw material tends to be used 
where people with money find it useful and 
advertising is one of the most remunerative 
applications of all. Subject sits. He examines an 
advertisement. Readings are taken on eye move- 
ments, heart beat, skin temperature and brain 
activity. Andit all comes up as dots and wavy lines on 
a screen. Get enough reactions to an electronic 
commercial or a printed advertisement and advertis- 
ers can get a fair idea of whether the advertising was 
effective, or which parts of it were. That enables ad 
agencies to make finely tuned course corrections. 

And that’s just the manipulative use which Malik 
most stridently opposes. He would much prefer it 
being used in a manner which would benefit the 
viewer rather than the transmitter. If, for instance, 
biometrics was used by journalists, in order that they 
might improve their work by judging what readers are 
most interested in, that would be an improvement. 

Malik said that such information is usually 
obtained through market research surveys. But 
market research has fatal flaws. A person who enjoys 
Reader's Digest might be happier if he was known asa 
subscriber to the New York Review of Books. There's 
status to be derived from one and derision from the 
other in some cases. So people tend to answer 
questions like this for reasons other than providing 
true information. 


There was the famous market research blooper of 
the 1940's when teams were dispatched to determine 
which newspaper people preferred—the sensational 
New York Daily News or the sober New York Times. 
Survey results showed most preferred the Times. But 
the overwhelming sales of the Daily News over The 
New York Times made a lie of the survey. 

Malik sees medical applications too. If doctors 
could monitor biological reactions of their patients 
through the computer screen and cross reference 
findings by checking memory banks, the effectiveness 
of diagnosis could be considerably enhanced. 


There are legal applications as well in the testing of 
witnesses for example. But after experiencing the 
horrendous applications in the Soviet Union, Malik 
prefers to go slow in this field. “There are so many 
dangers here,” he said. “It's best avoided for the time 
being.” 

Malik continues to add new twists. So far studies 
have been only two-dimensional. But now his 
department possesses an instrument called a 
holograph that almost makes the camera seem 
obsolete. Holographs, by means of laser beams, 
project three-dimensional images called holograms. 
Seeing a hologram of a person, for example, is 
comparable to seeing a ghost: the image is so real you 
think you can touchit, but it’s only an illusion. “There 
is a great deal of difference between perceptual 
reactions to a two-dimensional image and a 
three-dimensional image,"” was Malik’s understate- 
ment. 


... but in fact reads another 


That's just for starters. “Within a year,” he said, “I 
hope to get a cinematographic holograph (a 3-D 
movie machine) which will add a greater dimension to 
my research.” 

Malik doesn't work in isolation. His work would be 
impossible without the students and professors who 
run MIDAS. MIDAS stands for Mini-Instrument 
Data Acquisition System, a simple computer that 
Science and Engineering bought four years ago. Now 
it’s linked to departments that never before dreamed 
of acomputer capability. And Malik is one of MIDAS’ 
best customers. 


“You don't know how different things will be,” said 
Malik, radiating the knowledge of the mad scientist. 
“Nobody understands the changes that are coming.” 

The phone rings. The tight smile crosses his face. 
“You are,” he says delightedly. “That's so good to 
hear.” The conversation ends; the phone is replaced. 
“That was the CBC in Toronto,” he says with 
unconcealed pleasure. “They are using my system to 
test programming.” 


—Christy McCormick 
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Is OFY's mind dulling with age? 










The Montreal Gazette recently put 
its inky finger right on the problem. 
The story likened the federal govern- 
ment’s Opportunities For Youth pro- 
gram to the dandelion, an indigenous 
weed that appears with summer pre- 
dictability. What was once such a 
sparkling opportunity for creative 
minds was viewed as some kind of 


weed. Weed? 


Opportunities For Youth, no longer 
a child, has adopted the seriousness 
and conservatism that so often 
accompany the aging process. This 
past summer, the greatest number of 
funded projects were variations on the 
useful, but unimaginative, theme of 
recreation supervision. In its infancy, 
OFY was chock full of heretical 
projects like gay-lib centres, im- 
probable missions such as carving a 
golf course out of the Labrador 
wilderness and wide-eyed schemes like 
promoting Canadian comic strips and 
teaching disadvantaged people how to 
paddle a kayak—chock full of nuts in 
fact. 


In those early years, around 
1971-72, there was resounding 
indignation about giving handouts to 
a longhaired class of people who, it 
was supposed, would eventually 


demand that the government per- 
manently indulge their whimsical 
ideas and put them on the dreamers’ 
payroll forever. The program was 
accused of harboring communists and 
worse, anarchists. It was a tough pill 
to swallow for many of the country’s 
more conventional working people. 


The man who started it all, Gérard 
broke away from office 
clearing work—he was preparing for 
his new appointment as ambassador 


Pelletier, 


to Paris—to talk about OFY. 


He puffed out his views in between 
tugs on his filter tipped Gauloise in his 
old office, located in the south wing of 
the parliament buildings. The grand 
trappings were not enough to cut 
away from the genial nature of the 
man who receives visitors casually 
with the top button of his shirt undone 
and his tie resting as loosely as possible 


around his neck. 


He takes us back to pre-1971 when 
OFY was started. “I knew then that it 
would be difficult to sell, both 
internally and externally. But it was 
necessary because students were 
simply no longer able to find work in 
the conventional way. The private 
sector just couldn't support 
numbers. I knew 


their 
the frustrations 


myself and! knew we had to go ahead, 
no matter what. 

“The only summer employment 
programs then were things like the 
cadets; and while there’s nothing 
wrong with the cadets, it wasn’t the 
bag of most students—to speak in the 
language of that era. So we came up 
with Opportunities For Youth and it 
turned out to be the forerunner of all 
job creation programs today. From it 
sprang Local Initiatives Program and 
the Local Enterprise Assistance Pro- 
gram, which assists the development 
of small businesses.” 

OFY was managed by the Secretary 
of State's office and Pelletier’s succes- 
sor, Hugh Faulkner, until late 1973, 
when it was shifted to the job creation 
branch of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. 

The move was done in the name of 
efficiency, to get all job creation 
programs under one roof. 

Centralization, that bane of the Free 
Spirit, resulted in tightened adminis- 
tration and in fact led to the en masse 
resignation of 15 project officers from 
Quebec. They produced a 60-page 
manifesto titled, simply, ‘Perspectives 
Jeunesses” (the French expression for 
OFY). The subtitle was more acute: 
“Le programme cool d'un gouverne- 


Gratias says the dullness is in the proposals, 
not in OFY’s administration. 


ment too much.” Gérard Pelletier had 
not seen the book and, in fairness to 
him, he was no longer Secretary of 
State when it appeared. But he didn't 
laugh when he was shown the bright 
subtitle. He was told it knocked OFY’s 
administration for being bureaucratic 
and intimated the program was little 
more than an attempt to buy off 
radicals. “Who knows, they might 
have a point,” he shrugs. 

The 15 malcontent Quebecois were 
not the only disgruntled ex-staffers. In 
October, 1972, a former Yorkville 
(Toronto) youth worker named Erma 
Koffman produced a book slamming 
OFY, entitled The Big Ripoff. In it she 
said the program was generating “a 
breed of professional citizens who 
demand to be sustained.” 

A Montreal project officer felt such 
a program remained a better alterna- 
tive to welfare or unemployment 
insurance. After all, the officer said, 
the money would have to be spent in 
those areas were it not being used to 
create work. 

Mr. Pelletier believes programs 
such as OFY will play increasingly 
important roles in the future: “The 
programs will not only keep many 
people off welfare but they will enable 
much to be done in the field of social 
work. And really, we're talking about 
work that wouldn't otherwise get 
done.” 

Pelletier does not agree that all the 
vigor has deserted the program. He 
talks about his old riding Hochelaga, 
in the east end of Montreal, and says 
projects there have proved useful. “It's 
a poorer district than many and some 
projects there have been very good, 
working with the handicapped espe- 
cially.” 

Asked what type of submission he 
would offer, were he in a position to 
seek a grant, he was quick to reply: 
“There's one thing I'd like to do—set 
up a co-operative tutoring system. | 
speak from experience here. When I 
was about to face my B.A, exams | was 
really not very good at science. But 
one of my classmates, a near-genius in 


Originator Pelletier 





Bill Oliver 






science, tutored the whole class. Even 
the professors were having trouble 
with this course but this fellow 
managed to help most of us pass. To 
my knowledge, this type of project has 
never been done on an OFY grant. It 
would be a great help, I think, at the 
CEGEP level.” 

The new foster father of Opportuni- 
ties For Youth is almost young enough 
to qualify for a grant himself. Alan 
Gratias (pronounced gracious) is a 
29-year-old native of Montreal who 
has been OFY’s top dog for little more 
than three months. He is responsible 
for managing around $35 million a 
year, 

The Ottawa office is not a place to 
put your feet up. It’s a labyrinth 
shared by over a hundred other 
people, separated by countless blue 
and orange acoustic dividers. 

“It may be dull, but boy, it’s not so 
dull when you compare it with what's 
available in other countries. We get a 
lot of disbelieving people from the 
States asking, ‘how can you just give 
this money away to these people who 
have no experience in handling it?’ 
And we reply, ‘That's exactly why we 
do it.’ What the program really does is 
give young people their first chance to 
deal with responsibility. 

“No other country has anything 
near this. Sure, the States have job 
creation programs, but they're really 
just handouts. They just place another 
person on the work crew and keep on 
paying unless the person gets out of 
hand or lazy. Here we give people a 
chance to experience responsibility.” 

Such programs seem to be catching 
on abroad. A British royal commis- 
sion on manpower spent some time in 
Ottawa studying the program as a 
model for theirown country. In fact, a 
pilot program similar to Local Initia- 
tives Program has been established 
there, 

“| think what you refer to as 
‘dullness’ is just a more mature 
approach to the program. When it 
started it was on very short notice and 
was difficult to organize. Now the 


OFY head Gratias 


focus has shifted, with the main 
criterion being that projects must 
serve the community.” Gratias’ own 
favorite project from last summer was 
one where two people voyaged to a 
remote northern island to observe the 
lite of different species of heron. That's 
heron, not the other stuff. 

He echoes the view of Gérard 
Pelletier when he says the program 
will continue to be an essential part of 
the job creation plan, though OFY 
does lead a tenuous existence. “One of 
our problems in planning for each year 
is that we exist from year to year at the 
discretion of cabinet. There is no 
original provision in the budget for 
how much money we'll receive. There 
have been times when the continued 
existence of the program has been 
called into question. 

“But whenever there has been 
trouble our biggest support has always 
come from caucus. The backbenchers 
are very pleased with us, probably 
because such programs are one of the 
few chances the average MP has to 
make his presence felt in his home 
community. If the programs in a 
riding are good, then it makes the MP 
look good, too.” 

He has received some comforting 
news for next year, news which came 
in the form of former finance 
minister John Turner's budget speech. 
In it they received reasonable assur- 
ance that OFY will receive at least as 
much as this summer's $36.4 million, 
though the formal announcement of 
their grant will not be made until 
cabinet completes its final review, 
probably in late December. With the 
promising budget speech in his back 
pocket, Gratias has already started 
working on plans for next season, The 
regional leaders from the five areas of 
Canada have been meeting in Ottawa 
to iron out all the kinks from last 
summer and plan ahead for next. 

“One shift that will take place 
within the next few years,” he says, 
“will be to include a greater number of 
non-students in our projects. Tradi- 
tionally, only about 10 percent of the 
participants have been non-students, 
We'll be increasing our promotion in 





The Secretary of State has published a booklet listing all funds available to groups 
interested in prec in various fields. There are mt modest oe not just the 


well-known 


iggies like LIP ($82 million) and OFY 


$36.4 million). 


Entitled “A Directory of Federal Funding Sources Available to Citizens’ Organiza- 


tions , 


the booklet lists over 80 funds to draw from. There's something for everyone: 


it's a booklet no dreamer should be without. 

It opens with a fund of $300,000 to help non-profit organizations develop 
management retraining courses. It closes with a $1,200,000 fund to set up summer 
youth hostels, Between the covers are nest-eggs for arts & culture, consumer affairs, 
health, housing, sports, bilingualism, legal services, social action, information 
services, Indian & Eskimo affairs, welfare and social services. 

The booklet gives details about the various funds: who qualifies, whom to contact, 
duration of projects, and in some cases deadlines for application. It may be obtained 
from either the office of the Secretary of State or from Information Canada centres 


across the country. 


A spokesman for the local Info-Can branch at 640 St. Catherine West said the 
booklet might not be complete and that there may well be other sources of funding. 
Would-be organizers should contact the federal department relative to their projects. 


the disadvantaged areas, the ones 
where many young people drop out of 
school at early ages. Many of these 
people have left school and still can’t 
find work. OFY could help them get a 
start somewhere.” 

Gratias says that while OFY doesn't 
fund self-supporting projects, many 
enterprises have sprung from OFY 
beginnings. Daycare centres are ex- 
amples. The private sector would not 
take the chance of supporting them so 
the government did. Then some of 
these operations proved commercially 
viable and now they stand on their 
own. The reverse has also been the 
case. (see story below) 

The final allocation of funds to 
different areas of the country depends 
on the unemployment figures. That is 
the unfortunate reason that Quebec 
gets the largest slice of the pie, even 
though Ontario has a larger popula- 
tion. The dependence on the un- 
employment statistics has regularly 
resulted in last-minute adjustments to 
the OFY bank account. Last year, for 
example, the December announce- 
ment accorded $27 million, a sharp 
drop from the year before. But when it 
later became apparent that a rough 
summer was in store for students 
trying to find work, the government 
made available another $9 million. 

A serious worry of foreigners who 
witness the program in action is the 
possibility of fraud. Gratias says the 
typical question expresses grave 
doubts about the willingness of young 
people to responsibly handle the large 
sums often approved. “In some 
countries that might be a problem,” he 
concedes, “but here we have very few 
difficulties. I think there must have 
been 10 prosecutions in the whole 
history of OFY, so that speaks pretty 
well for it.” 
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About 20 grants per summer—a 
small number compared to the 4,400 
approved—are cancelled because of 
failure to meet the outlined objectives. 
More simply put, that means that the 
project officer who makes routine 
checks on the projects has seen the 
people sitting around and squandering 
the taxpayers’ money. But should a 
legitimate project get into hot water, 
as did the infamous group making 
videotapes for that illegal television 
station in Mont Joli last summer, 
Gratias will stand by them. ‘We were 
under some pressure to cancel their 
grant,” he says, “but no way. They 
were doing a good job producing 
programs and so we gave them the 
go-ahead to continue.” 

So OFY seems to have been 


Private Postscript 


The federal government's summer job 
creation program held no opportunity for 
one youth, a Loyola student who finally said 
“to hell with them”, then successfully sought 
support in the private sector. 

Way back in 1971 Roswell James, then 18 
and a student in Loyola’s CEGEP program, 
started preparing his plans to tape “books 
for the blind’. 

Among his supporters were Lloyd McLin- 
tock, director of Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, and Dr. Wilder Penfield. 
His calculation of probable expenses came 
to around $4,000—a low figure for an OFY 
project, His project seemed a worthy one: 
tape recording various books and submit- 
ting them to the CNIB’s “talking book 
library" for use by the sightless. 

OFY rejected his proposal, telling him in a 
form letter that they had too many 
applications. But Roswell James was not 
easily discouraged. He enlisted the support 
of Warren Allmand (now Solicitor-Gener- 
al), who suggested James take his appeal 
directly to Gérard Pelletier, Secretary of 
State. 

So James fired off another communique, 


guaranteed survival, though the flat 
conservative spirit of the times seems 
likely to persist. Alan Gratias says the 
dullness is in the proposals received, 
not in the administration. One way to 
test that statement might be to submit 
two proposals: one ‘straight’ and the 
other, if you are so inclined, more 
inventive. 

In years past, funds were given to a 
church of satan worshippers and to a 
group which took skid row bums from 
Toronto on jaunts in the country. 
Closer to home, one group spent the 
summer photographing the residents 
of Disraeli, in the Eastern Townships. 
Perhaps the most startling grant was 
one approved in 1974 to Peter 
Byszewski, a Loyola Communication 
Arts student. He was given $3,100 to 
film dying patients, in the hope of 
changing the public's attitude toward 
death. 

But don’t be too ambitious. A 
project officer from Montreal recalls 
one submission that was rejected this 
summer: a group wanted to collect 
and perform clinical analysis on 
samples of dog droppings from the 
various parks and playgrounds in 
Montreal. This was rejected, while 
many grants were given to people who 
wished to supervise the recreational 
activities of kids on the very same lots. 
Perhaps the best idea might have been 
simply to remove the droppings. 


—Eric Johnson 


asking Pelletier to please reconsider the 
project. “They sent me back another form 
letter,” he said. “I'm sure my letter was never 
even seen by Pelletier.” 

In 1972, after being turned down for the 
second time, James went out to appeal to 
private enterprise. Norman Dan, vice-presi- 
dent of Imasco, furnished him with a list of 
14 companies which might be interested in 
supporting the project. In a short time he 
had obtained pledges from the business 
world amounting to $9,500—more than 
double what he had sought from OFY. 

So it was green light for books for the 
blind. The official name of the project is 
“Educational Sound Recordings for the 
Blind” and it has been registered as a 
charitable organization. That first year they 
recorded only a few books but the second 
year they taped 26. The books ranged from 
60-page manuals to 300-page tomes. 

James, now a second year Comm. Arts 
student, left the project in 1974. Cindy 
Kanavan, who runs Loyola's language lab, 
is now in charge. 
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Tokyo, Kyoto, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Canton 
And How 40 Correspondents Survived Each Other 


“T'll never travel in a group again,” 
wrote one of them, “unless I return to 
China.” I don’t much go for group 
trips myself, but that was a sentiment | 
hadn't expected to read about, going 
through some of the journals kept by 
the forty people who went to Asia this 
past summer with professor Martin 
Singer as part of a Concordia history 
course. After all, these lucky souls had 
had China on their itinerary. I figured 
I'd be perusing endless observations 
on communes, acupuncture and 
Mao—and little else. But that feeling 
of frustration with one's travel mates 
kept cropping up in other diaries. 

It's probably all to the good. 
Magazines and newspapers, radio and 
television have sated us with China 
stories, the same way they saturated 
us with the American space program. 
Tell me about a chance to go to China 
and my ears will prick up. Tell me 
about someone else’s trip and I feel a 
yawn coming on. Even journalists are 
getting bored: so far they seem 
singularly uninterested in Gerald 
Ford's upcoming Peking visit. But 
before my eyes were glimpses into 
group behavior that would make a 
sociologist drool. Mao and acupunc- 
ture momentarily faded, upstaged by 
first-hand accounts of just what 
happens when forty miscellaneous 
people are put in each _ other's 
company for a month. 

Clashing political and _ social 
viewpoints first hit me in chronicles of 


the group's Hong Kong sojourn. No 
one remained untouched by the 
poverty and wealth they saw side by 
side there: but reactions to it and 
explanations for it were polarized. 
One journal offered a good summary: 

“Hong Kong is a mixed blur of 
impressions...Incredibly beautiful and 
prosperous with a _ mind-boggling 
array of skyscrapers, high-rise 
apartments and condominiums, shops 
with goods that make you drool, and 
then there is the other side, of which | 
am sure we saw but the _ barest 
glimpse—the poverty and the over- 
crowding, the sweated labour, the vice 
and misery. But how do you judge it? 
You can't compare it with Japan and 
love the order and prosperity of the 
one and despise the other just like that. 
Might as well try to compare cabbages 
and motorcars... 

“Lam probably acallous, insensitive 
clod but Iwas by no means as appalled 
or sickened by what we saw as were 
some of my travelling companions. | 
have seen worse around Washington 
andina very brief sojourn in Virginia, 
and nothing we saw begins to compare 
with films I have seen about South 
Africa. I have been accosted by more 
beggars in Italian churches and in 
Mexico than! even saw in Hong Kong. 
Asa matter of fact, and perhapsit is an 
indication of failing vision, I was 
accosted by none in Hong Kong, and | 
saw: very few...For another thing, 
there was clean washing hanging 


outside even the meanest housing 
blocks we passed, and suspended on 
makeshift poles and lines at shanties 
by the roadside. These are not valid 
scientific observations, but to me at 
any rate this indicates people who still 
have some sense of pride... 

“As to contrasts between wealth 
and poverty, no need to go to Hong 
Kong for a glimpse of that. London, 
Paris, Rome, New York, Montreal— 
all there in abundant supply. I am 
afraid | lose patience with some of the 
group who are busily beating their 
breasts and deploring the poverty in 
Hong Kong when they are living in 
splendid isolation in the more 
salubrious sections of Montreal. | 
would also venture to suggest that 80 
percent of the lot have never set foot 
east of St. Lawrence Boulevard nor 
south of Lagauchetiére Street—and | 
don't mean Waldman’s or Old 
Montreal. The economics of life in 
Hong Kong are beyond my meagre 
comprehension but the answer 
certainly doesn’t lie in taking a few 
cheap shots: at the British and 
Colonialism and thinking you have 
come up with the answer.” 

How the group as tourists should 
deal with beggars, person-to-person, 
was another point of disagreement. 
Apparently a great tourist attraction 
in the New Territories section of Hong 
Kong is the view of China; the group's 
guide lined them up for a photo. As 
one writer described it: “Two dollars 


“I lose patience with some of the group who 
are busily beating their breasts about 
poverty in Hong Kong...” 


for your 8x10 glossy’ and, for an extra 
buck, you too can be photographed 
beside a destitute peasant woman. The 
incident sparked off another great bus 
debate. This discussion engaged more 
people than the previous one; charity 
being a Mom and apple pie issue. 


Nevertheless, similar miscommunica- 
tion ensued. My position, as if it 
requires repeating, is that the burden 
of responsibility lies with the 
purchaser, not with the seller. The 
customer has the freedom to choose to 
buy or not. An individual who is 
marketing no goods or service is 
peddling his or her soul. As long as 
there is someone who will pay, the 
person continues. The dollar does not 
relieve her suffering but rather 
perpetuates her loss of humanity and 
relieves the philanthropist of his 
guilt,” 

But someone else, confronting a 
beggar in Bangkok, had this to say: 
“On the way back, we saw a most 
distressing sight. Hunched down on 
the pavement was the remains of a 
man who must be a leper: stumps of 
arms and legs, and half a face...in spite 
of self-righteous lectures about not 
doling out charity to beggars as being 
demeaning and degrading, with one 
accord we dug out our bahts and put 
them in the receptacle he had placed 
some little distance from himself." 

Curiously enough, once the group 
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crossed into China, disputes centred 
not exclusively around politics, as one 
might expect, but equally around 
manners. Apparently the hotel in 
Canton was more ‘modest’ than 
‘Hilton’. Some people took it 
philosophically: “It was the bathroom 
that gave me pause. The smell was 
well nigh unbearable...Forty-odd 
years of poor marksmanship have had 
a telling effect...1 was tempted to ask 
for a pail of Lysol and a scrubbing 
brush but did not think it would be 
politic to do so, and it is only for four 
days...The Ritz it ain't, but it is 
different at any rate.” 

But others presumably carped so 
much one group member _ was 
prompted to say: “In the evening in 
the hotel, I had to be restrained by my 
wife in order not to explode. True they 
were mice and maybugs and ants in 
our rooms. These can be found nearly 
in any house in the country and many 
of our city houses have even rats. True 
also that the summer of subtropical 
Canton is hot and it would have been 
easier with air conditioning. But 
partly that we were, practically 
without pay, really the guests of the 
Chinese; partly that they gave us not 
only the best accommodation and 
food they had, but made a tremendous 
effort to please us in every way; and 
specially after having seen how little 
they have and what an incredible 
effort they make, one could have 





expected a different behaviour from 
some members of our group. 
Considering that the employees, 
waiters and servants might have been 
University students, just as we were, it 
was unpleasant to hear the continuous 
complaints and demands. The way 
they were expressed seemed—at least 
to me—to say the least, disgraceful.” 

One inevitable aspect of a visit to 
China is the programmed tour that 
goes heavy on factories, given by 
guides that go heavy on ideology. The 
Concordia group—along with just 
about any other Western visitor you 
hear—was unanimous in finding it 
frustrating to cope with at times. But 
there were obvious differences in how 
they coped: 

“On the morning of our final day in 
China, we marred our record of 
smooth interpersonal relations by a 
scene outside the hotel. One bus was 
going to visit a hospital, the other, a 
heavy industry factory. Almost 
everyone wanted to go to the hospital. 
Martin tried to solve the dilemma by 
asking for volunteers. When _ that 
failed, he said that those who didn't go 
to the textile factory (on a previous 
day) would go to the heavy industry 
unless they had some good reason. | 
began as sulky as the next person but 
soon realised that Martin had come up 
with the fairest solution available. But 
that wasn't the end of it. The collective 
temper tantrum continued. A couple 
of people refused to come at all and 
several others bitched all the way to 
the factory. Our guides were very 
embarrassed. Martin was mortified, 
understandably. This selfish situation 
would never have occurred among the 
Chinese.” 

For all the confrontations, and I've 
given only a few here, people wrote 
glowingly of the trip as a whole. Most 
of them would probably agree with 
this verdict: “But all the trials and 
tribulations of riding around in a 
moving T-group had its advantages 
too. I learned to relate and make the 
best of it with people I don't ordinarily 
come in contact with. Living in close 
quarters with forty people for a 
month, while I don't recommend it, is 
an excellent course in human nature.” 

And now, lest I be accused of 
ignoring the meat and potatoes of the 
trip, back to Mao and acupuncture. 
Actually, litthe was written about 
either in the journals I saw: I learned 
more than I care to know about the 
various attributes of hotels; and as | 


“Martin said that those who didn’t go to the 
textile factory would have to 
go to heavy industry...” 


had anticipated, alot of what was said 
about industrialization in Japan and 
the Great Leap Forward was much of a 
muchness. But I did learn something 
new about both China and Japan, the 
trip's focal points. 

First, on Japan: “Another feature of 
Kyoto streets are the gas stations. 
Instead of pulling up next to a pump, 
the driver stops in any available spot 
where the attendant fills the tank with 
a nozzle attached to the ceiling. The 
meters are placed there as well. The 
customer reads it and pays the 
required amount. Some stations (in 
Tokyo) were even equipped with a 
circular moving platform that turns 
the car around to face the street to 
facilitate his exit. These ideas, 
however gimmicky, make sense. They 
save time and space...The United 
States has the reputation of being the 
most automobile-oriented society but 
the Japanese are also very concerned 
with their pieces of chrome. Never 
during the week we spent in Japan did1 
see a dirty car or even, come to think 
of it, major body scars. Sure, anyone 
can drive through a carwash but each 
rear window contained a _ feather 
duster and many cars had slipcovers of 
starched white cotton.” 






sp 


And there were self-styled “Idiot 
Level” observations on heavy industry 
in China: “The first thing that hit me 
in the machine shop was that all the 
workers were clad in sparkling white 
undershirts. This struck me as being 
unusual because people who work 


around machinery inevitably get 
smeared with oil or grease. My 
attention thus caught, I began looking 
at their hands: they were all clean save 
for one individual who had grease on 
his hands. Two were wearing cotton 
work gloves... 

“In the welding shop, there were 
four men actively plying their trade, 
one of them atop a huge oil tank. He 
was wearing gloves and protective 
goggles. 

“In the foundry we saw a huge piece 
of red hot metal being withdrawn 
from the furnace and lifted by an 
overhead crane, which was operated 
by two girls. As the metal was being 
moved down towards the heavy 
pressing machine, the heat was so 
intense that I thought it prudent to 
move back a little closer to the wall. 
Bits of ashen metal were flaking off 
and falling willy-nilly. “The crane 
maneuvered the metal into place 
under the press where two men on the 
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floor were guiding it with the 
equivalent of long pitchforks. Neither 
of them was wearing protective 
clothing of any kind: no asbestos 
coverall, no gauntlets, no protective 
goggles. Several of us remarked on 
this and one of our party asked about 
it, but he never did get an answer as to 
why they were not so equipped on 
such a highly dangerous operation. He 
raised the question again at the 
discussion period afterward, but again 
there was no. satisfactory reply 
forthcoming other than the observa- 
tion that the workers in Chinese 
factories are very careful and the 
accident rate is low. 

“| have since described my 
observations to an electrical engineer 
and another person who works in an 
aircraft industry and both of them 
were utterly astounded. In fact, one 
was openly skeptical and assured me 
somebody was putting us on, that 
nobody works in a machine shop for 
five minutes without getting grease on 
hands or clothing. They were both 
shocked by the foundry bit.” 

Idiot level, maybe. But a delightful 
serendipity. 


— Ginny Jones 
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ESSAY 


Why 
I'm 
Selling 
i 


an end to all the rumours and speculation, I want to 
explain why I'm selling my blue jeans and lumberjack 
shirt. It's not the money, though the jeans should 
attract ahandsome price. Three years of laundering in 
lye have given them a battered appearance that just 
can't be duplicated in a factory. But I'm not doing it 
for the money. I'm doing it because I've finally given 
up on being a solid member of the middle class. 

You see, I grew up in a district in Montreal in which 
men worked with their hands. Respect and status for 
them came from having a steady job and bringing 
home money every Friday night. It would be called a 
working class district today, but in the simpler world 
of the ‘40's and'50’s, the only classes we knew of were 
the rich and the poor. And we wanted to look like the 
rich one. We knew we couldn't hope to be rich but we 
would settle for looking it. 

My first job was a mail clerk for Bell Telephone. | 
was enormously proud of it because it was a step up. 
Clerks had clean hands and wore neckties. Moreover, 
people who worked in the Bell were, so we all knew, 
steady and steadiness was important. My heroes were 
the bosses who wore suits every day, dark in winter 
and lightweight pastel blues in summer. In twenty 
years, if | were steady, I might come into the office ten 
minutes late like them, my face still pink from 
after-shave lotion and my shirt obviously done by a 
laundry. 

It was never to be for now | live in a world in which 
Bell executives daily quit to live on communes and 
raise chickens, clergymen wear dirty sweatshirts, and 
the pampered children of the rich wear overalls and 
drive battered Volkswagens. What happened to the 
middle class I had tried so hard to join? 

What happened was that the working class won a 
stunning victory. It beat the middle class at its own 
game—and it didn’t even know or care. 

It all goes back to the turn of the century and a lot of 
worried middle class Canadians. They were thrifty 
and hard working, and that was respectable. They 
went to church at least once on Sunday. They didn't 
drink. And that was steady. In fact, steadiness was the 
final test of respectable, middle class standing. A man 
had to be steady. The more he resembled a block of 
granite, the better. Their worry was all those working 
class people. They weren't thrifty because they never 
had enough money to be thrifty with. They didn’t 
work hard because there weren't enough jobs to work 
hard at. Church didn't appeal to them, too many 
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middle class snobs there. And they drank to forget all 
the rest of it. But the reasons didn’t matter to the 
middle class. What mattered was that they weren't 
respectable. They weren't steady. So the middle class 
set out to steady them. 

One of the great steadying institutions was the Boy 
Scout movement. It was founded by Baden-Powell, a 
middle class Englishman educated at one of those 
exclusive public schools that trained young men to 
steady the whole Empire. They taught all the virtues 
of honesty, thrift, reliability, and duty. Baden-Powell 
took his training into the army and the public thought 
him a great hero. But the army never thought much of 
him so he turned his attentions to the ragamuffins of 
England's city streets. He would give them the benefits 
of his middle class education by taking the public 
school into those streets. The class master would 
become the scout master and the prefect would be the 
patrol leader. And, like the public schools, he would 
provide lots of games to tire the boys so they wouldn't 
have excess energy for you know what. It was made to 
measure for the great middle class crusade and I, with 
millions of other working class boys, learned to be 
faithful, and whistle in difficulties, and, well, to be 
steady. 

Another good try was prohibition. If only the 
working class man would stop drinking, he'd be 
thrifty. Get him off the booze and he'd get a job and 
show up for it and go to church. And, since there 
would be no poverty or crime, there’d be no expense 
of charities or jails. It might have worked that way but 
for one thing. By the 1920's when the middle class 
finally forced prohibition on the country, they had 
developed a taste for the grape themselves so they 
promptly reopened the liquor stores. Luckily, the 
poor were a little slow in following all these changes. 
Where | grew up, it wasn't yet respectable to drink. 


Drinking was something done in a tavern with frosted 
windows where women weren't allowed. There were 
only a few drunkards around and we all talked about 
them. 

Then there were the schools. They were ideal for 
steadying. They could hold the children of the poor 
for years until they were so steady they were 
paralyzed. Safe, middle class teachers taught us 
courses called reading and arithmetic but they were 
really teaching us middle class respectability. On my 
first day of school, the teacher looked down at me and 
said, “Graeme, we don’t pick our noses.”” As a matter 
of fact, we always did. But even then knew she meant 
a different we. 

It was in school, too, that I learned to be ashamed of 
cockroaches. We all had them, of course. In those 
crowded flats, it was impossible not to. But we learned 
that nice houses didn’t have them so we all sneered at 
the kids who came to school with bites on their arms 
and we sprayed our own homes furtively on Saturday 
mornings when it was understood that no one was 
supposed to visit. 

In the fulness of time I left school, entered the Bell, 
and then left the Bell for teachers’ college. That was 
the finishing school in respectability. We studied all 
sorts of courses which any dunce could pass and so I 
did. But the important things we had to learn weren't 
in the courses; they were in the rules. We had to 
wear suits to class and they had to be respectable. We 
couldn't chew gum. And we had to go to church on 
Sunday. None of us ever did go to church, of course, 
but just having it in the rules gave us an air of 
respectability. 

There were all sorts of other ways I learned to be 
middle class. Magazines, for example. First, Esquire 
taught me what I should want to wear. Then, Playboy 
taught me the value of hard work and getting ahead so 
I could afford a stereo and a pad and gorgeous 
nymphomaniacs. After a lifetime of ambition and 
indoctrination, steadiness was paying off and I blessed 
Baden-Powell for my early training. I thought I could 
look forward to years of membership in Hugh 
Hefner's Bunny patrol. 

But it was too late. The middle class had changed. 
Just as it succeeded in converting the working class to 
its ways, the middle class gave it up in a stampede to 
be working class. The magic word that did the damage 
was exploitation and it was spread by the university. 
After all that effort to look prosperous and respectable 
and steady, I found myself a social leper. Everybody 
who was anybody looked exploited. 

Who would expect university to do such a thing? 
When I first went there it all seemed harmless enough. 
It was full of ideas but I'd learned to handle ideas in 
church, to sort of take them seriously without really 
believing them. Even the professors didn’t seem to be 
affected by them. | particularly remember my History 
professor who wrote a book on the history of 
courtship but still thought that a baby was born 
whenever a falling star hit a dewdrop. So it seemed 
harmless and generally it was, except for the bit about 
exploitation. 

The notion of it struck us like a thunderbolt. We 
had known there were rich and poor. And we had 


thought, without thinking much about it at all, that it 
was that way because that’s the way it was. It had 
never occurred to us that the rich got that way at the 
expense of the poor. Guilt. That’s the word I want. 
The middle class was guilty and so all the 
respectability and steadiness we had piled up was 
immoral. We were so shaken that the habits we had 
painfully nurtured over the years fell away like 
Autumn leaves. Away with suits and cleanliness and 
good manners. Jeans became all the rage so that the 
price shot up over twenty dollars a pair. Two dollars 
extra if faded. Patches and rips cost even more. Bank 
presidents walked to their offices in sturdy work boots 
purchased from trendy boutiques at prices no honest 
working man could afford. Up to date clergymen in 
the wealthier churches salted their sermons with slang 
and four letter words. 


I made the adjustment without much trouble. It 
wasn't a return to the working class I had known but 
Ihadstudied history sol could do a fair imitation of the 
working class of 1900. That’s when | bought the jeans 
and lumberjack shirt. Then, just as solid, working class 
ground settled beneath my feet, everyone discovered a 
whole new range of exploitation. It wasn’t enough to 
be working class. The French of Quebec were, it 
seems, exploited by the English. Thousands of middle 
class English took crash courses in French to be on the 
exploited side. Suddenly, the language of that 
working class district of my childhood had become the 
equivalent of a monocle and top hat. 

Even that wasn’t the end. The French were 
outflanked by the Blacks and the third world. I was 
caught halfway through a French course, and only 
slightly reassured by Pierre Vallieres’ valiant attempt 
to save the day by proving that the French were really 
pale Blacks. Others, more desperate, called for 
solidarity with oppressed Palestinians and posed for 
the press wearing burnooses at fifty dollars a bur. But 
they were reactionary, guilt-ridden fascists before the 
pictures were developed. All men, someone 
discovered, including Arabs, were exploiters of 
women. At this writing, women still hold the field 
though Gay Liberation may prove to be a shrewd 
thrust at women grown complacent in their 
oppression. 

Meanwhile, the working class has gone on plugging 
at what the old middle class taught it to be. With a 
show of good common sense, they've sorted out the 
values and dropped the superficial ones like loyalty, 
thrift, abstinence, and religion. And when they had 
blown all the chaff away, they kept the only one that 
really mattered, money. Because they don’t go to 
university, they’ ve never heard of exploitation so they 
enjoy their money, spending it on suits and big cars 
and winter trips to Miami. Occasionally, they're 
puzzled by the ragged, unwashed middle class but 
nobody feels guilty enough to do anything about it. 

So, I'm rejoining the working class. The middle 
class is too rich for my blood. I can’t stand the pace of 
change or the feeling of guilt and I can’t afford the old 
clothes. 


—Graeme Decarie 
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norms. 


SOUND REPORT 


Because of unusually high traffic vol- 
umes at Mirabel and Granby, the public is 
required to pick up sealers at their local 
municipal bicycle shed before noon today 
when sound is expected to exceed seasonal 





PRICE: 10 new cents: 


PRISON ON PARK PLAN UNVEILED; B.C. PEN 





BUSINESS NEWS 


SCHOOL SIGNS 
KELLOGG PACT 
AFTER McGILL 
DEAL AT POST 


Concordia University and the 
Kellogg Company yesterday signed 
an agreement giving the university 
full use of the backs of all cereal 
packages distributed in Quebec to 
disseminate extension service lec- 
tures. The two-year agreement 
takes effect this September. 

Kellogg's in turn gets exclusive 
cereal distribution rights in the 
university's fast food outlets. 

MeGill University signed a 
similar agreement with Post 
cereals last year. 

A university official said the 
school did not renew its contract to 
use Toilet Laundries shirt card- 
boards for extension programs. “At 
Toilet, we were getting a despon- 
dent student. With Kellogg's, we're 
looking to an alive, get-ahead sort 
of person,” he said. 


GLASSY EYED 
REDHILL, England (Reuter) — 
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20,000 Released 


From Work — Stat. 


OTTAWA (CP) Statisties Canada 
announced that 20,000 people were 
released from the regular work 
force last year. 

Stats-Can spokesperson Norman 
Williams said projections indicated 
that more than 20,000 would be 
released next year. 

“Software implementation had 
the biggest impact,” he said. 
“There were spin-offs we never 
Sao ed.” 

Williams said the introduction of 
new videophone and teleprint tech- 
niques were chiefly responsible for 
the releases. “We discovered that 
the number of people assigned to 
tasks had little relation to the 
requirements of the task, but had 
more to do with the status of the 
person in charge of the task,” he 
said. 

“When people were permitted to 
work from home using videophones 
and teleprinters, it was discovered 
that only a fraction of them were 
needed on the job,” he said. 

Re-Deployment Canada, the 
office in charge of organising 


But Re-De-Can must compete 
heavily with the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency, which 
has launched a $20,000 marketing 
campaign to recruit new releases 
for foreign service. 


DISTRICT NEWS 


DISRUPT MEET, 
HEAR DESAUTEL 
ON CRYO. NEED 


A public meeting over the MUC 
cryogenic department's plan to 
build a third 40-story facility broke 
up in disruption last night, follow- 
ing a bout of chair throwing. 

Cryogenic deputy director Pierre 
Desautel was taken to the Jewish 
General Hospital after he was 
struck on the head. He was later re- 
leased, 


Parks encroachment 
The lone-runninge dispute con- 


IS PILOT; AUF ‘MAUR SAYS TIME'S k S RIGHT 





OTTAWA (CP) — Justice Minister Nick Auf der Maur announced a 
government plan to sub-contract Canadian prisons to the Holiday Inn. 

He told the Commons the idea was to turn prisons into low-income 
hotels, with prisoners both running the hotel and staying as guests in the 


re-organized institutions. 
Positive productivity 


“By opening this to the private 
sector, the government is giving an 
incentive for doing best by the 
prisoners,” he said. 

The Holiday Inn has signed a 
five-year contract for two prisons, 
Manitoba's Stony Mountain and the 
B.C. Penitentiary at New Westmin- 
ster. Other hotel chains are 
negotiating with government for 
control of the rest. 

Holiday Inn president Arthur 
Jenkins said: “There is no reason 
why prison life must be a negative 
experience, nor is there any reason 
why a prisoner's life must be 
unproductive—a total drain on the 
public purse.” 


Government withdrawal 


The Holiday Inn contract is the 
result of three years of planning 
during which company and govern- 
ment officials drew up a scheme for 
a model prison. Under the scheme, 
the government retains the custo- 
dial function with *=—view— to 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Chides Celts 


THE HAGUE(AFP) — Celtic 
Union states, Scotland, Ireland, 
Brittany and Wales, were chided in 
the World Court here today for un- 
fairly withholding raw materials 
from England. 

Justice Jose Spinoza ordered the 
Celtic Union to reduce prices of 
minerals and natural gas. “Since 
the European Federation's consti- 
tution states resources belong to 
those who need rather than those 
who possess, the acts of the Celtic 
Union states are clearly unconstitu- 
tional.” 


QUEBEC NEWS 


RV-2 Now 4th 
Ta Ont Can 


REDHILL, England (Reuter) — 
Nellie Smith broke all records here 
at the Royal Arms by drinking 45 
pints of beer and consuming each 
glass with each beer. 


office in charge of organising 
community projects, said they 
hoped to lure the released workers 
to sign on with projects which need 
manpower. 





Says Jan-Gen Concept 
Reflects Need, Times 


OTTAWA (CP) — The Royal Commission on Government Structure has 
recommended that the office of the Governor-General be re-named the 


Office of the Janitor-General. 


“The aim of the recommenda- 
tion,” said the report, tabled in the 
Commons yesterday, “is to bring 
government into line with the style 
demanded of it by Canadians.” 

Said the report: “Canadians are 
far less interested in leadership in 
government than they are in care 
and maintenance. They do not wish 
government to instruct them, but 
to perform the janitorial services in 
the national apartment building.” 

The report said that there is no 
need for the government to live in 
the “penthouse, when the basement 
apartment will do.” 

If it is difficult to fundamentally 
alter the substance of government, 
it is at least possible to change the 
style, said the report. 

“Such a move would alter the 
psychological attitude of the entire 
civil service and would give the 
public greater reason to expect 
public servants to behave like 
servants and less like masters,” 
said the report. 

The report also recommended 
that Parliament be moved from its 
“Gothic Palace” on Parliament Hill 
to less ostentatious quarters in 
Ottawa office buildings. 





Floats Dome 


Bucky Fuller’s geodesic dome, | 


abandoned at the Expo ‘67 site for 
20 years, has been inflated with 
helium and transported to the top of 
Place Bonaventure where it will 
house two small restaurants and an 
aviary. 





Freight Stat’n 
Promises Quiet 
At Last - Mayor 


Mayor Lucien Lanctot opened 
the last Metro freight centre here 
yesterday completing the 73-sta- 


_ tion service throughout Montreal. 


The new Anjou freight centre 
handles packaged goods for local 
delivery and export on subway 
flatears at the end of Metro trains. 

“No longer will heavy trucks 
rumble through Anjou disturbing 
the quality of life,” said Mayor 
Lanctot. “Like the rest of the city, 
Anjou will receive efficient freight 
service and tranquillity.” 


Pollution down 


Since the freight service centres 
were started 15 years ago, traffic 
volume inthe city has been reduced 
40 per cent and noise pollution by 80 
per cent. 

Merchants can receive goods 
directly from railway freight yards 
and the Montreal Harbor on the 
eastor-decked flatcars. Manufac- 
turers can send goods out for export 
in the same way. 


NOTE TO OUR READERS 


All those who have so far not 
returned last month's Phantasy 
Times volume of newsprint are 
urged to do so. Return materials to 
service bay, 1000, rue de la 
Phantasie. 





The long-running dispute con- 
cerns Cote des Neiges area citizens’ 
opposition to MUC plans to build 
another freezing facility for body 
storage at Place Cryogene in the old 
cemetery grounds. Citizens’ spokes- 
person Henri Smith told the centre 
communautaire crowd of 300: 
“Since the cemetery was converted 
to a park, the city year by year has 
taken more and more space desig- 
nated for citizens’ use.” 


Storage for aliens 


Desautel had earlier told the 
meeting that the city was in 
desperate need of more space “be- 
cause as every one of you knows the 
city air supply network is 
dangerously disrupted by thou- 
sands who enter Montreal illegal- 
ly.” A place had to be secured for 
their storage, he said. 

The facilities at present have a 
load capacity of 24,000, of whom 
half are hospital patients and 
temporary optouts. About one 
quarter are relative-visit permits. 
The new facility would almost 
double load capacities. 


Tranquillity assured 


The remaining space is used to 
store illegal entrants caught within 
MUC limits. Desautel denied 
rumours that the city planned to 
thaw former mayor Simon Beaudry 
for a possible return to city hall. 


YE = Ee 


dial function with s—view—to | 


developing a minimum involvement 
in prison life. 

The B.C. Penitentiary, a fortress 
on the steep banks of the Fraser 
River, offers abundant opportuni- 
ties for recreational development, 
company officials said. Junior 
colleges and universities will 
operate an extensive program of 
activities. Said one company 
official: “We intend to prove that 
the Holiday Inn is truly the most 
accommodating hotel in the world.” 

The Union of Canadian Prison- 
ers, involved with the scheme from 
the start, favorsthe plan but insists 
on more participation in reviewing 
renewal of contracts. 


Excuse me! I'm looking for page 29. 





NEWS IN SPORT 


Orr, Knee Recovered, Signs 
With Rawalpindi’s Choppers 


RAWALPINDI (AP)— Bobby Orr, 
who jumped from the IHL Guards- 
men in London following a contract 
dispute, today signed as playing 
coach of the Choppers, the new 
WHA franchise in this jute 
processing center. Contract details 
were not disclosed. 

“I'm glad to be playing in 
Pakistan,” Orr, 52, said. “There's a 
lot of good talent coming up.” 

League president Gordie Howe 


who hasn't been in active play since 
he reached compulsory player 
retirement age of 65 seven years 
ago said: “It’s great to see Bobby 
back in the WHA.” 


Orr talked about his knee 
problems which plagued him last 
season. “I feel like a kid again,” he 
said, “The doctors just changed the 
circuitry in the knee and put in a 
new battery.” 


| signed 





To Quit Gov., 
Cites Ethics 
As Quit Cause 


QUEBEC (CP) — RTV-2, the 
government finance computer, has 
resigned in protest over “unethical 
programming.” 

Before the computer shut down, 
it issued a final print-out explaining 
its position. 


Call for audit 


“Government programs are not 
in the public interest and prelimi- 
nary examinations reveal unethical 
programming. As a result, RTV-2 
will shut down forthwith until a full 
audit is complete and new programs 
prepared.” 

Check system 


This is the fourth time Quebec 
government computers have re- 
since the Ethie-Check 
System was installed in computers 
eight years ago. 

Under the Ethic-Check System, 
all computer initiatives must pass 
through a sealed program course in 
which they run through 6,000 
options within the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian ethic. 


Find Bat, 
Send To 


Smithsonian 


PIG’S KNUCKLE, Idaho (AP) — 
Archaeologists working in this 
north western Idaho community 
claim they have found what they 
believe is a baseball bat. 

Bats were used as the principal 
playing instrument in baseball 
which hasn't been played since the 
early 1980's when the game became 
uneconomic. 

The implement has been sent to 
the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington where it will be 
compared to classified bats. “It's an 
important find. A great piece of 
Americana,” research head Dr. 
Raymond Price said. 


All Systems Breakdown 


On reflection it occurred to me that 
what the transit workers (and workers 
in general) are ultimately after is a 
wage roughly equivalent to Lawrence 
Hanigan’'s. Which seems fair enough 
when one considers that under the 
current system, the workers are just as 
essential to the service as the transit 
commission chairman is to it. It also 
occurred to me that if they did take 
home Hanigan-sized wedges of cake, 
Montrealers would have a _ transit 
system barely capable of serving a 
community the size of Westmount’s. 
Modesty prevents me from telling 
readers where | learned my econo- 
mics. 

It seems a sure bet that the system 
will continually break down until 
there is more equitable distribution of 
money and that the only way to 
achieve that would be to trim wages at 
the top. Could the system cope with 
_the demands put upon it? That was the 
question put to the ever optimistic 
Paris Arnopoulos, a Sir George 
political scientist whose dark eyes and 
features and quick gestures are as 
Greek as his name. 

Arnopoulos doesn’t think that 
money has all that much to do with the 
essential problem. “Money is the most 
visible demand but it’s not at the heart 
of it,” he says. “That will quiet them 
for a while but more and more new 
demands are made before the end of 
contracts.” The fact that workers are 
increasingly disobeying their own 
union leadership suggests that the 
issue goes beyond money. “There is a 


deep malaise in the system and people 
try to solve it by paying people off.” 
And the payoffs lead to galloping 
inflation. “So you're running after the 
dollar which is running faster than 
you,’ he says, “and it keeps postpon- 
ing asolution to the problem in an ever 
increasing spiral of discontent.” (Iron- 
ically, as we traded dark pronounce- 
ments, faculty couriers were exchang- 
ing stop-press rumours on how their 
own salary negotiations were proceed- 
ing.) 


He folds his arms behind him to 
cradle his head. “We've run out of 
morons,” he says. “People are no 
longer willing to take orders and they 
want to be involved in the decision 
making process.” The next thing | 
figure Arnopoulos will probably tell 
me is that sanitation workers want to 
be creative. Sure enough: “They want 
to be creative now. They're no longer 
willing to do routine work. 


“Many of the ways we do things 
are perfectly stupid but (it's ar- 
gued) that’s the way they have been 
done and that's the way they have to 
be done.” To the younger worker 
walking around with his high school 
diploma in his hand and rising 
expectations swimming in his head, 
that’s no longer good enough, says 
Arnopoulos. If there are dull jobs that 
still have to be done, then people 
should be paid for doing them. “Why 
not pay people in inverse relation to 
the acceptability of their work?” 
reasons Arnopoulos aloud. ‘That is, 


Can our system cope with all the demands? 


the highest paid people should not be 
university professors and company 
presidents, but garbage collectors.” 
But he answers his own question: 
“Theoretically and philosophically | 
accept that but I don’t think it would 
be accepted politically.” In any case, 
he points out, the longshoremen with 
their continued wage demands are 
making more than many professors 
and are still unhappy. 

“They still want more because what 
they are saying is ‘If | have to sell my 
soul, I'll sell it dearly.’ The structures,” 
says Arnopoulos, sounding as threat- 
ening as a mafia flunkie collecting 
protection accounts, “will have to 
change.” Of that, more later. 

I trudged over to the Drummond 
Street quarters of the Commerce 
faculty to get what I figured would be 
the tory line on the problem. Perched 
fifth floor 


up in one of the 
management offices, I found one 
surprisingly disconsolate tory in 


Souandara Rajan. His office fittingly 
looks out on the colonnaded Mount 
Stephen Club, a trickle of its 
membership still emerging from lunch 
that drifted over drinks into mid 
afternoon. Rajan’s initial remarks are 
chipper enough: He talks of labour 
leaders who should learn to become 
“labour statesmen” and become more 
responsible members of the com- 
munity. He talks of management's 
requirements of reasonable profits. 
But Rajan’s business-like and coolly 
delivered opinions soon dissolve into a 
discussion of secular society's drift 


“Money is the most visible demand 
but it’s not at the heart of the problem.” 
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“Conscience has no place, God has no place 
and we don’t care about the law— 
if we can get away with it we do it.” 





toward madness. “You may think 
because I am Indian, I speak in 
philosophical terms,” Rajan cautions 
me. 

“We used to think that God watched 
over us, our conscience, our law. Now 
we don’t seem to pay any attention to 
any of these things,” Rajan observes. 
“Conscience has no place, God has no 
place and we don’t care about the 
law—if we can get away with it, we do 
it.” Even he, admits Rajan, has 
succumbed to getting what he can in 
today’s grab-what-you-can world. 
“Do you trust anyone?” he shoots 
back a little defensively. 

He swings back to reach a pile of 
papers stacked up on a table behind 
him, swivels back in my direction and 
slides two stapled xerox sheets over his 
desk toward me. “Irving Kristol put it 
beautifully,” Rajan says. “I'd be 
interested to know your reaction after 
you read it.” It is interesting to see such 
doubts about things served up in 
commerce classes, capitalism's chief 
source of new blood; judging by the 
sizable stack of copies, Rajan seemed 
to be planning pretty wide distribu- 
tion. 

Kristol, whose thoughts frequently 
appear in the New York Review and 
the New York Times, did up a piece 
that should make thoughtful capita- 
lists get cracking. He talks of the two 
views of liberty that have served as a 
kind of philosophical backbone of 
capitalism. One, the “libertarian” 
view, holds that God and or nature 
has arranged things in such a way that 
individual liberty, no matter how 
self-seeking, will lead to community 
happiness, with helpful prods from 
God's invisible hand. The second 
view, which Kristol labels” bourgeois” 
distinguishes liberty from licence and 
he says it is the job of religious and 
cultural institutions to teach us the 
difference. It was these institutions 
which taught us values, that “infused 
the idea of liberty with positive 
substance...with an ethos.” As Kristol 
rightly points out, the values were not 
very sustaining because they were 
pretty dull values, however easily 
attained: Thrift, industry, self-reli- 


ance and a degree of public spirited- 
ness made a lot of people bored stiff, 
and eventually hostile. Artists and 
intellectuals became alienated and 
with the decline of the church among 
ordinary people, capitalism found 
itself without a moral leg to stand on. 
Kristol writes, “It is the decline in 
religious belief over the last 50 
years—together with the rise of mass 
popular education, which has popula- 
rized the culture's animus to bourgeois 
capitalism—that has been of decisive 
importance.” 

Businessmen, he says, have never 
taken culture seriously and are 
therefore helpless before the alienated 
mob. He says Adam Smith made a big 
mistake dismissing culture thus: 
“Though you despise that picture or 
that poem, or even that system of 
philosophy which I admire, there is 
little danger of our quarrelling on that 
account. Neither of us can reasonably 
be much interested about them.” It is 
through ideas that reality is perceived, 
says Kristol, and in the absence of 
religion, it is out of culture—pictures, 
poems, songs and philosophy—that 
these ideas are born. And because 
businessmen have neither cultural nor 
religious back-up to support capital- 
ism, they are defending the system in 
purely amoral terms, saying as they so 
often do, that it is the most efficient 
system. But efficiency, says Kristol, 
does not lead to the good life, although 
it may serve as a useful precondition of 
it. (Businessmen) are “libertarians” — 


without a belief in the providential 
dispensations of God or nature.” Until 
capitalism can give principled and 
intellectual back-up to tts concept of 
liberty, subversion of its institutions, 
justly or unjustly, will continue 
without hindrance, he says. 

Rajan shrugs his shoulders. “The 
system is good up to a point,” he says, 
if only some of the “ludicrous” 
excesses could be curbed. He tells the 
story of the guy who puts down a 
bundle on a new car, then drives to the 
‘Y’ to plunk down a hundred bucks for 
the privilege of running circles in the 
gym. 

Before going into Rajan’s sugges- 
tions on better directions, meet Ramzi 
Ferahian who takes us on a different 
sort of journey through impending 
doom. Ferahian, an Armenian who 
journeyed through the middle east and 
England before setting up shop in 
Canada for a time at the National 
Research Council in Ottawa and now, 
as a part-time engineering lecturer, is 
primarily concerned with society's 
planning systems. 

He too talks of our constant search 
for bigger and better GNP figures as 
heading us for trouble. He talks of ever 
depleting resources. When you ask 
him about the search for new ones, he 
talks of pollution. Even if we do find 
new energy sources, we can't go on 
increasing the heat in the atmosphere 
because. heat itself is a pollutant. 

He talks in Toffleresque terms of 
psychosocial stressors and how the 





“And, it's still ticking!" 
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Arnopoulos 


rate of change is driving us nuts. “You 
don’t have modern diseases like 
hypertension and heart attacks in 
African villages." If you put a cost- 
benefit analysis check on the effects of 
urban crowding, cars, poorly con- 
ceived and badly integrated urban 
structures that pollute and _ all 
attendant ills that have come from fast 
buck planning—and if you bring in so 
far non-quantifiable items such as 
plummeting health standards and a 
fast wasting environment—you find 
out that cheap planning in the first 
place calls in the end for very 
expensive repair work. 

“I know of studies in the United 
States that now say the spread of cities 
is uneconomic,” Ferahian observes. 
He finds encouragement in the fact 
that the Economic Council of Canada 
is now bringing in such parameters as 
crowding in housing, health and other 
environmental indicators, in measur- 
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ing the nation’s overall economic 
well-being. ‘‘Perhaps—but I don't 
know how they will measure it—they 
will bring in indicators that measure 
the rate of change.” 

One way Ferahian looks at the 
problem of consumption is through 
the city’s supply systems, and one 
particularly: transportation. “Opti- 
mum transportation for me is the kind 
that gives me the right amount of 
contact for the least amount of bodily 
movement,” he says. Improved transit 
systems require improved work-living 
arrangements. Ferahian expands on 
this point in a paper he wrote some 
time back forthe Engineering Journal: 
“Endeavour must be made to plan self 
contained neighbourhoods for people 
to live, work and spend their leisure,” 
he writes and adds that advances in 
cybernetics and computer technology 
should make this feasible in the near 
future. This to some extent has already 





Ferahian 





come about (see Extra Vol. 1, no. 1, p. 
16) and stay-at-home work is done by 
at least one member of Sir George's 
computer science department through 
hooking up his home television screen 
with a telephone link to Concordia’s 
main computer facility downtown. 
Remedial French work is now being 
done by students who use phone 
hook-ups to language lab facilities. 
Ferahian’s dour and dead serious 
exterior, broken occasionally by a 
cynical laugh, seem fully understand- 
able after reading through his 
eye-opening ‘paper. “The urban 
environment invades all our senses,” 
he writes. “It has been shown that 
sensory monotony inhibits the 
working of the higher brain, and too 
many disorganized sensations shuts 


down the brain system to preserve the 


equilibrium and more important still, 
sensory organized variety is a 
biological need as real as hunger,” he 


“It is medically proven that loud sounds cause 
blood vessels to constrict, the skin to pale, 


the muscles to tense...” 





says. Noise is another of Ferahian’s 
concerns. He cites the fact that rock 
music already exceeds the noise levels 
of that allowed in industrial plants, 
and says that many people are already 
suffering hearing loss. The plot 
literally thickens: “...it is medically 
proven that loud sounds cause blood 
vessels to constrict, the skin to pale, 
muscles to tense, and adrenal 
hormones to be injected into the blood 
stream, thus noise may be hastening 
the death of millions in all the 
technologically advanced nations.” 

So much for man’s march forward. 
As Nigel Molesworth, of mythic St. 
Custard’s fame, might have remarked 
to his friend Peason, “Thif hav greevus 
and deadfull import.” Solutions? Can 
the system cope? 

Flashback to Arnopoulos who looks 
in part to automation as a partial cure 
to society's current ills. “Automa- 
tion,” he says, “either throws people 
out of work or makes machines out of 
the people left behind.” Instead of 
throwing people out of work, 
Arnopoulos proposes everyone work 
less. “It's not the four day week that 
people really want anyway—it’s not 
the leisure of one more day of 
television they want.” But the four day 
week could provide the outlet people 
need to get involved in directing their 
own affairs, he says. The fifth day, 
made available by automation, 
“should be decision-making day so 
that workers decide methods of work, 
hours and so forth.” Democracy is a 
time consuming business but Arno- 
poulos says we have all the time in the 
world. “I'd rather see people taking the 
time to make decisions than walking 
the streets in confrontations.” 

Arnopoulos sees the fifth day 
concept as a way to bring on 
discussion of issues generally, to 
create a more informed public where 
government policy is concerned. 

Over the longer range Arnopoulos 
sees a turning away from the GNP, 
grow, grow, grow syndrome. “Why 
should we run around like madmen 
just to end up with a heart attack?” 


Quality over quantity still seems to be 
an empty phrase for most people 
though. But according to Arnopoulos 
our depleting resources will simply 
force us to change, like it or not. “We 
can't continue piling up material 
things.” Arnopoulos sees a good deal 
of retooling as we gear up for the 
1990's prodded by government 
directives. “Call it creeping socialism 
if you want,” he says off-handedly, 
“It's going to happen anyway. 
“Why should things that are so 
unhealthy be so profitable?” He argues 


that Canadians should seize on the’ 


opportunity, while we have a healthy 
margin in our standard of living to 
play around with, to do some 
experimenting. “What does it matter 
to most of us if we cut our salaries by 
10 percent?” 

Political scientist Arnopoulos clear- 
ly has his work cut out for him. He and 
several others attached to GAMMA, 
the Montreal-McGill Interuniversity 
Futures Study Group, have been 
assigned the herculean task of coming 
up with ways to convince Canadians 
to adapt a conserver rather than 
fiercely consumer style by the 1990's. 
The assignment was given over to 
GAMMA by the Privy Council of 
Canada and so there is some 
indication that government is casting 
its glance ahead. Even if the 
government doesn’t act on the report 
that GAMMA is currently working 
on, Arnopoulos looks to getting some 
satisfaction out of discussion among 
the general public, once the report is 
published. It will start people at least 
thinking about the future, in sensible 
terms. 

Rajan’s immediate solution for 
breakdowns in public services such as 
transit and post office disputes 
borrows heavily from the American 
way. He says the current system that 
allows public service strikers to walk 
out for as long as they wish after 
conciliation fails (until the govern- 
ment’s back is firmly pressed to the 
wall and back to work orders are 
brought down by parliament) is a poor 


one indeed. “If conciliation fails,” he 
says, ‘we must have a law that says 
both parties must go back to work for 
a period of 90 days, under the existing 
agreement and then a fact finding 
committee appointed to find out who 
is to blame, and present these findings 
to the public.” The committee Rajan 
proposes would be set up to represent 
labour, management and the public, a 
proposal that recently found its way 
into the Gazette's editorial columns. 

How can such a law be enforced ina 
time when more and more people are 
breaking ranks in the ever more 
war-like fight for better conditions? 
“That's a problem, isn’t it?” says 
Rajan. How indeed? Until reasonable- 
ness is restored, he says, citing 
labour-management relations in Swe- 
den as a good example; until people 
start thinking of the community's 
general welfare, were going to 
flounder, he believes. Everyone 
should be assigned values of the work 
each puts into the job and paid 
accordingly. Management should 
clean up its own house by keeping to 
reasonable profits and stop its gauging 
of resources. Government should tax 
offenders into submission, seems the 
gist of Rajan’s thinking. 

A good first step is to stop further 
growth of cities, and disperse the 
population into smaller, more socia- 
ble towns. “Bringing change in the 
kind of urbanized, industrialized 
society we live in is not going to be 
easy.” Tax them enough and perhaps 
they'll scatter, he says. 

Ramzi Ferahian’s suggestion too is 
taxing ugly elements out of certain 
areas. Cars for instance. Ferahian’'s 
pessimistic size-up of things took on 
real meaning when transit commission 
chairman Lawrence Hanigan an- 
nounced the transit fare hike would 
mean there would be five million less 
rides on the system in 1976. And that’s 
with metro extensions. 

Like Nigel told Peason: “Thif is of 
greevus and deadfull import.” 


—Joel McCormick 
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What's Neat In The Liberry 





Did you know that friendly bank tellers are less efficient than snappish ones? Well, they are 
according to one journal in Concordia’s libraries. Loyola campus information officer Christy 
McCormick flipped through a random selection of offerings and emerged from the pile with this 


report. 


pense TODAY 





Did you know that China's Admiral 
Cheng Ho put Christopher Columbus 
to shame as a world traveller? That's 
what you'll learn in the July issue of 
History Today, a delightful journal of 
historical anecdotes, some of which 
would make Ripley's “Believe It or 
Not”. There are the stories and pictures 
of the Chinese bringing giraffes from 
Bengal in 1414; and how the Russians 
tried to cut off the British in India by 
buying off Afghan leaders; or the story 
about the Spanish bishop who selec- 
tively preserved Mayan artifacts, des- 
troying the material he didn’t like. 





Canada’s journal of advertising is 
one of the brightest trade books 
around. It's here you'll read about 
differences in buying habits among 
ethnic groups. Or news of the breakfast 
cereal wars between Alpen and 
Harvest Crunch. In the September 8 
issue we learn of the Winnipeg 
Tribune's desperate bid to gain failing 
circulation by providing free classified 
ads, There's news that Canadians are 
spending more money on 
vacations—$400 per person in'73 to 
$480 in '74, 
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Not much of interest to laymen in the 
articles in the July-August issue. But 
advertising is something else. “Save lots 
of money and sugar with Nicholson's 
15 to 1 pre-sweetened imitation bever- 
age bases,” one ad boasts. Another ad 
says: There's another source of deten- 
tion locks. . ,Southern Steel. . . It's time 
you knew it.” There are pictures of Fed- 
eration Laboratories’ Transfrisker in 
prison use. Or Northwest Airline’s 
metal-detecting walkstation. The arti- 
cles tend to be highly academic and 
statistical, though it’s worth a quick 
shuffle through the dross for the inter- 
esting bits. 


PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL 





When something is done badly, it's 
usually better than nothing at all. Such 
is the case of Personnel Journal 
(September), the magazine that gives 
you some idea of what your boss is 
thinking. We learn that good typing is 
rare and that experts suggest in-service 
typing programs as a solution. A 
story about the friendly bank tellers 
reveals they are more inefficient than 
the snappish ones. Interesting stuff, but 
badly handled. , 





Here's a magazine that covers a lot of 
ground. Not just the endless articles on 
new stereo hardware—though that’s 
here too. September's issue offers an 
attack on Top 40 radio, entitled the 
Great American Radio Wasteland, The 
article points out that Top 40 radio is 
riddled with corruption and that it is 
a highly censored medium, Not only 
that, Top 40 radio is rarely even top 40. 
“It's more likely top 20." In fact some 
stations have restricted their playlist 
down to 15, There's another piece 
about the sluggish growth of quadra- 
phonic sound: it appears more atten- 
tion is being given to upgrading stereo, 
There's an intriguing piece on how liner 
notes were censored on the album of a 
Soviet opera star. 


WORLD 
POLITICS 


A Quart rly Fourne! of 


International Relations 


Volume AMV IE, Number 4 





Princeton U's global view, and light 
reading it’s not. The quarterly's big 
thrust this issue is world inter-depend- 
ence. They see a sort of cultural implo- 
sion of inter-connectedness, in which 
things are being hooked up and coupled 
rather than expanded independently. 
“Inter-connectedness has been rising at 
an exponential rate. Marked conver- 
gence is widely prevalent in the utilisa- 
tion of science, technology and bureau- 
cratic procedures.” And that's all to the 
good, says World Politics. 





Intellect magazine gives insight into 
the troubled mind of America. Pro- 
duced by the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education in New York, it 
dwells largely on educational matters. 
Intellect’s July-August issue reports that 
university budgets are dropping. Racial 
equality in schools is still little more 
than a slogan, it says. Intellect also 
examines the world scene. One article 
talks about Jews being excluded from 
Arab petrodollar deals. A survey of top 
high schoolers says they would 
sanction war against communists in Eu- 
rope and Latin America if they didn't 
have to fight. 


WEST AFRICA 





Wises one-party 
Mey YG stotes? 





It's conventional wisdom to be 
against one-party governments. But af- 
ter reading West Africa's August 25 
issue and understanding problems con- 
fronting developing countries, it's eas- 
ier to understand the need for a central 
authority. Why should a small coun- 
try, bereft of government leadership, 
divide political talent with parliamen- 
tary cockfighting, asks one writer. The 
London-based journal also observes 
that political parties tend to divide the 
country on tribal lines which is the 
stumbling block of African unity. 
There's another interesting piece on the 
gun-slinging in Angola and a fascina- 
ting equation made between African 
tribal warfare and the white man’s 
tribal difficulties in Northern Ireland. 
Together with book reviews, letters 
and editorials, West Africa makes an 
excellent read. 


Probably the best magazine on jour- 
nalism in the English-speaking world. 
In the Darts and Laurels column, C]R's 
September-October issue castigates the 
Houston Post for crassness in making 
the Declaration of Independence into a 
newspaper advertisement charging 
companies and individuals $125 to 
sien. And there's a laurel to The New 
York Times for exposing the false state- 
ments of an academic’s report on the 
effects of school busing to achieve inte- 
gration. CBS correspondent Murray 
Fromson tells of his troubles getting 
Soviet film crews to do what they're 
told in covering the Soviet Union. 
There's an article asking why the courts 
won't release the Nixon tapes for 
broadcast and another on Justice De- 
partment violations of subpoena guide- 
lines on journalists. 





Vesmee padial berate 





A unique Canadian magazine seldom 
read by Canadians. It's the bilingual 
journal of the Canadian International 
Development Agency. Cooperation 
Canada's design appears to owe much 
to Paris Match, which gives it an elec- 
tricity absent in other government pub- 
lications. But news is gloomy. “Three 
to four million Indians will get malaria 
next year,” it says in a report on the 
high cost of pesticides for countries 
who need them most. 

We learn that “one-quarter of 
mankind enjoys incomes 13 times higher 
than the rest” and of the evil portents 
drawn from these facts. 


Pretty insipid stuff, but amid the 
sands of tedium there's the odd good 
bit. One article in the August issue 
traces the history of the typewriter 
from the first English patent in 1714 to 
the first electric typewriter in 1935. We 
learn that Mark Twain's Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer was the first typewritten 
manuscript. Interesting material, but 
too much of the article deals with new 
electric machines which appears too 
much like a sales pitch. There's an ad 
for “career apparel”, the non-uniform 
uniform for office, with workers’ testi- 
monials saying: “I don’t think career 
fashions make you look like everyone 
else. With your own accessories you 
can look special." Such bizarre remarks 
lend some sparkle to this lacklustre 
journal. 


| JAPAN 
QUARTERLY 


JAPAN'S MOST AUTHORITATIVE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE ASAHI SHIMBUN 





Japanese publishing giant Asahi 
Shimbun puts out this English publica- 
tion with praiseworthy skill and 
journalistic integrity. In fact, one is 
surprised to read such a frank appraisal 
of Japan's problems (July-September) in 
what might have otherwise been a 
propaganda journal. Here, one learns 
about the government's Failures in cut- 
ting “air contamination and water pol- 
lution” while pressing for industrial 
growth. “This contradiction—nation- 
wide—reached a boiling point in 
Tokyo (pop. 11 million) with a contin- 
ued surge of population from provin- 
cial regions, causing acute housing 
shortages and unusually heavy traftic 
congestion.” 


He 





Read 


This 


And you'll know why you're a dying breed 





ere turning 
out sub-literates. That was the gist of a grim alarm 
sounded last December at Concordia. According to a 
Sir George Arts Faculty committee on literacy, an 
estimated 10 percent of students on that campus were 
so deficient in English language skills that it was next 
to impossible for professors to understand what they 
were trying to say. 

It wasn't a case of excessive professorial nit-picking 
either, for as psychology professor and committee 
chairman Tom Gray explained, “Some third and 
fourth year students literally couldn’t put a sentence 
together’. Perhaps the most disturbing thing of all was 
the fact that among the 10 percent were a sizable 
number of students whose mother tongue is English. 

The press snapped up the story. Examples of bad 
writing cited in the report were eminently quotable 
and served as eye-openers to anyone who couldn't 
believe universities had come to this. The quote most 
popular with the press came from a final-year English 
major: “This brings out the beleif of the hero that thus 
one has not experienced fear and anguish until one has 
drawn blood, and that therefore strength and comfort 
are attainable only with the continuation of evil, for 
such is the meaning of his preeching, so that is where 
he furthers his beleif in their continuation of evils 
brings strength.” 

It was cold comfort for Concordia that they didn’t 


have the corner on literacy problems. The Globe and 
Mail reported a month later that at the University of 
British Columbia “English composition is beyond the 
grasp of almost 40 percent of this year’s freshman 
class." About the same time south of the border, 
remedial English classes at the University of California 
made the national news on one U.S. network. 

Since then Concordia academics and administra- 
tors, concerned with falling standards and no doubt 
more than a little embarrassed by the publicity, have 
put literacy on the agenda. So far the university has 
formulated a policy on testing and instruction for 
foreign students; and French-speaking Canadians 
have been given the right to write papers and exams in 
French. But there’s no news yet for the anglophone 
student. 

If the decline of the English language among 
university students is relative news to the press, it has 
been at least a topic of conversation and a good deal of 
ink-spill for some years in the university. The fact that 
the issue has been formally brought before the highest 
academic governing body at Concordia just means the 
problem can no longer be officially ignored, that’s all. 
Like cancer, illiteracy isn’t a nice word. 

Academics don't agree on why Johnny and Janie 
can't read or write. Some are traditionalists and say it 
was suicidal to open university doors to just anyone. 
It was suicidal too, they say, to abolish compulsory 
composition courses, as Concordia and most other 
North American universities did in the 1960's. Others 
say it was precisely that “taught to the tune of the 
hick’ry stick’’ methodology practised in elementary 


“When Macbeth says ‘nothing is but what is not’, 
he is a) dead, b) a witch, c) MacDuff, d) other.” 
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and secondary schools that turned students off 
language—and every other discipline. Another 
identified villain is mass education, where scores— 
sometimes hundreds— of students are crammed into 
an auditorium with teacher at the mike trying to infuse 
culture into them all. The most reviled culprit of all is 
electronic media. 

All too often, though, the academic diagnostician is 
interested not so much in probing the depths of the 
literacy dilemma as he is in ducking blame. One way 
they do that is to play the finger-pointing game: 
university prof points finger at university English prot 
who points finger at CEGEP English prof who points 
finger at high school teachers who point fingers at 
elementary school teachers who point fingers at 
parents (or the school boards or society). Parents 
point back at schools. Those schools that respond do 
so pretty well as they have always responded: with 
‘more’ or ‘better’ or ‘innovative’ courses. That's what 
Concordia is up to, with 29 sections of English 
composition this year where there were 13 last year. 
But some people have their doubts about courses as a 
cure-all. 
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reta Nemiroff 
is a skeptic. She’s a Concordia Women’s Studies 
professor who has taught both university and CEGEP 
English. She’s Director of Dawson College's New 
School. She knows her way around Quebec City, as 
head of the Provincial Committee on English (mother 
tongue), and she’s a parent to boot. In short, she has 
viewed at close range the many sides of the language 
crisis. 

Nemiroff saw the decline of literacy coming a long 
time ago. Her day of awakening came when she went 
into CEGEP teaching fresh from university professor- 
ship. In 1972 she described what it was like for 
teachers like her, in a paper entitled ‘Collegial 
English: A Finger in the Dike?” : ‘As we indicated this 
or that nuance in a Shakespeare play, we were often so 
caught up in our enthusiasm that we failed to 
understand that those students so diligently taking 
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“A considerable number of teachers are not 
fully competent in English— 
not to mention administrators.” 


notes could not share our enthusiasm or even our 
insights because they still were not sure who had done 
what to whom; they did not comprehend the bare 
action of the play. Far from understanding the 
Platonic implications when Macbeth says, ‘nothing is 
but what is not,’ some of the students were labouring 
under the impression that Macbeth was: a) dead, b) a 
witch, c) MacDuff, d) other.” 

Poor reading skills stifle comprehension all right, 
but Nemiroff is equally distressed by students who are 
“deaf to the spoken word”. She once asked a class 
outright why they were unable to remember the 
meanings of new words she had painstakingly gone 
over several times the same week. As she remembered 
it: “One student began to ramble, incoherently and 
irrelevantly, about Jung’s theory of the unconscious 
and dreams which we had discussed in class some 
weeks before. | asked her why she was talking about 
Jung and the unconscious. She thought a moment and 
then said that dreams were somewhat like words: the 
meanings were there in you and if you didn’t know the 
names for the meanings (i.e. if the unconscious 
content did not manifest itself in the form of symbols), 
then you didn’t have to confront your own feelings. 
Then you were safe in your own ignorance.” 

There is another reason for self-imposed deafness, 
according to Nemiroff: “There is a strong peer 
pressure not to become implicated in the dangerous 
value system of the outside adult world where verbal 
contracts such as marriage, politics, religion often 
fail.” 

If students deliberately turn away from their 
professors’ word-bound culture, shouldn't we face up 
to the inevitable obsolescence of words? “But there's 
absolutely nothing to replace them!” exclaims 
Nemiroff. “Nothing can replace verbal, person-to- 
person contact. A good example of that is 
modularized courses. As far as I’m concerned, 
modules have failed miserably. Students don’t like 
sitting in a booth alone with a tape.” And yet, to 
Nemiroff's dismay, they've been victimized by a 
“conspiracy of the media” into accepting noise— the 
noise of admen and stereo sets—as a communications 
substitute. ‘No one practises the art of conversation in 
the 18th century sense,” says she, obviously an ardent 
practitioner herself. “This summer | was interviewed 
by CKGM and I felt drowned in a sea of electronic 
noise.” 

Nemiroff is the first to admit she doesn’t know how 
to do what she believes must be done: preserve 
language. But it’s not for lack of trying. The provincial 
committee she heads set up a task force to determine 
how language skills could best be taught at the CEGEP 
level. The task force presented an interim report to the 
Education Ministry in March, 1973. What's come out 
of it? Precious little. “Everyone in Quebec City is so 
wrapped up in the Nadeau report (a general study of 
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the CEGEP system) | seriously think you may be the 
first person to read it through,” she says, handing over 


a copy. 


erhaps if 
the right people had read it, Concordia wouldn't have 
needed its own committee to uncover sub-literacy. 
After all, today’s Concordian is typically yesterday's 
CEGEPer. And through a fairly comprehensive study 
of existing literature (including the Parent report and 
various responses to it) and by means of a CEGEP 
survey, the task force did draw some conclusions. The 
first was that, yes, a problem did indeed exist. A 
questionnaire given to 1554 students, 44 English 
teachers and 76 other teachers at five local English 
CEGEPs yielded these results: Almost all the teachers 
thought students had writing problems. Less than 40 
percent of the students thought so, but the report 
noted that student opinion varied with grades: the 
lower the student's grade, the more he recognized his 
deficiency. A majority of both teachers and students 
saw deficiencies in oral expression. 

Then the questionnaire sought opinions on two 
methods for teaching language skills: the integrative 
approach, where composition is taught in conjunction 
with literature; and the isolated approach where a 
course deals specifically with grammatical structure. 
More than 90 percent of the teachers thought writing 
could be effectively combined with literature courses; 
more than 90 percent of the English teachers thought 
that was the most effective way of teaching writing 
skills. Although students expressed a desire for an 
elective composition course, when “a course focusing 
only on grammar and writing techniques’ was 
described, some 60 percent said they would be “turned 
off”. The task force concluded that the integrative 
approach looked best. 

For that reason Nemiroff is skeptical about Sir 
George’s English Department adding ever more 
isolated composition courses to its offerings. (Loyola 
favours the integrative approach, although isolated 
remedial composition instruction is available.) 
Barbara Opala, head of the Sir George composition 
section, defends the courses by saying, “So many 
students just simply are not equipped to read 
literature.” 

But report or no report, isolated course or 
integrated course, Nemiroff really doesn’t think 
answers will come from schools anyway without, say, 
arevolution. “Schools’ main usefulness is maintaining 
social order,” is her appraisal. Moreover, at the 
post-secondary level “being an English professor is 
such a status-seeking thing. To be reduced to teaching 


students the basics is something most professors want 
no part of.” Even if they did, Nemiroff maintains 
“most of us aren't qualified to, without more 
professional development, and that's a dirty word.” 
Teachers who are equipped to handle language 
problems must cope with too large classes. The list of 
difficulties goes on and on. Nemiroff leaves us with 
head in hands, a sigh, and “I just don’t know.” It's a 
sad commentary on the state we're in when words fail 
the professor whose students are tongue-tied. 
While professors wring their hands, form 
committees or just carry on, students are pouring into 
reading and composition classes in unprecedented 
numbers—and demanding still more courses. The 
Loyola Evening Students’ Association, impatient with 
university bureaucracy, have hired a professor and set 
up their own writing lab. A promising sign? Maybe. 
But to judge from open meetings, question periods at 
public lectures and seminars, speaking and listening 
ability continues to sink. To judge from campus 
publications, writing ability continues its downhill 


slide. 


hese days 
campus literary magazines are almost exclusively 
given over to poetry, and the misconception that 
poems don’t have to “say” anything is much in 
evidence here. Where prose crops up, and it’s getting 
to be as scarce as hens’ teeth, it’s in the same 
inward-looking vein as the poetry. 

Student newspapers are generally in a sorry state 
too. Time was when funny-looking words or 
sentences were simply amusing: they suggested too 
much beer the night before, or else no volunteers for 
proof-reading. Now it’s no laughing matter. The 
venerable McGill Daily, traditionally a spawning 
ground for big fish in the media pond, appears to be 
drying up. 

A few weeks ago, the Daily editors wrote an 
editorial explaining their decision to not publish an 





“It's for you dear!” — 


advertisement for the Miss Alouette contest. The 
reason they gave was that the ad was “sexist in content 
and approach, and would exploit the contest’s winner 
as an unpaid public relations agent for the team.” Fair 
enough. They went on to say that “The rationale 
behind this policy holds for any ad considered to be 
sexist” and they defined sexist advertising as that 
which “unnecessarily differentiates between men and 
women, by portraying them in stereotyped social and 
sexual roles.” As if anticipating accusations of 
self-righteousness, the editors asserted “The Daily 
does not consider itself a guardian of public morals, 
nor is its action a form of censorship, but... the right of 
a publication to refuse advertising is one of the 
mainstays of the free press.’ So far, so good. 

Then all hell breaks loose. Having said that their 
rationale for the decision on Miss Alouette applied to 
any ad considered racist, they tell us the policy is “not 
to print anything that is blatantly racist or sexist”. 
Worse, having neatly defined sexism, it now appears 
that “The difficulty of defining criteria for sexism 
as well as financial considerations explain the presence 
of many subtly sexist ads in the Daily.” Oh, thinks the 
reader, what they've really been trying to say all along 
is that the Daily doesn’t like sexism but they're 
strapped for cash, so they're compromising by 
rejecting only the blatantly sexist ones. And it's 
because they might be caught compromising that 
they've decided not to call themselves ‘guardians of 
public morals’. At least they call a spade a spade, 
right? 

Well, not really. Here’s the clincher in the last 
paragraph. “All in all it is fair to say that our victory, 
if such as it is, is Pyrrhic. Consistency in our editorial 
policy, however, in other words basic honesty, 
compels us to reject this advertisement. Our collective 
conscience forbids us from advertising for a beauty 
contest in order that we can afford to rail out against 
injustice.” 

And now it's time to leave the reader to grapple with 
that one, while we ask: Would yet another course 
help here? It may be, as Greta Nemiroff has said, that 
youth has been manipulated by a conspiracy of the 
media—a conspiracy to devalue words as the 
currency of thoughtful communication and turn them 
into sales tools. But it looks like the Daily has joined 
the conspiracy. The trouble is that the Daily wouldn't 
have to goas far afield as the media for a model. They 
need go no further then university catalogue course 
descriptions or inter-office memos written by 
administrators. The press was startled to hear about 
Concordia students, Wait till they tind out what James 
Whitelaw, Concordia’s acting academic vice-rector, 
has known for some time: ‘a considerable number of 
teachers are not fully competent in English 
expression—not to mention educational administra- 
tors.” 

Whitelaw, not a man for mere patchwork, could 
look to U.S. President Ford, who spoke of another 
weighty problem with these words: “I'd prefer a long 
distance runner to a short-term band-aid.” Stuff of 
inspiration indeed. 


— Ginny Jones 
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It Plays To Be Big 





Were the first Olympic Games 
rigged to make sure that a certain 
physique would excel all others? It 
wouldn't have been the last time that 
sporting contest rules were set up to 
favour one race over another. 

The origina! games were tied in with 
religious rites; poets were encouraged 
to write odes to glorify Olympic 
Heroes. In those practical days, it’s 
quite possible that propaganda was 
used to make sure everyone got the 
message that the winners were really 
the master race. This fits in with 
Sparta’s situation where the ruling 
class may have been outnumbered 20 
to one by helot slaves. You remember 
the helots; they were the short little 
dark ones, not the best build for 


running or throwing the discus and the 
javelin. 

Bias favouring certain physiques 
carries over to this day. Only 30 
percent of the world’s body types 
participated in the last Olympic 
Summer Games. If you are not a 
member of one of these racial strains, 
your chances of winning a gold medal 
are slim indeed. 

Following the 1968 Olympics, the 
British Amateur Athletic Association 
used TV to appeal to tall or stocky 
women to train for certain Olympic 
events where Britons, up to that time, 
had not been successful. Tall girls were 
needed for running and jumping; 
heavy-set girls were wanted for shot- 


put, javelin-throw and discus-throw. - 


In both cases, coaches recognized the 
importance of skill and mental 
attitude, but prime emphasis was 
placed on length of leg for running and 
bulk of body for throwing. 


They knew what they were after. 
The world champion and _ record- 
setting woman high-jumper in 1960 
and 1964 was a Roumanian girl whose 
inner leg measured 36” from the 
instep. Few male readers are so long in 
the leg. A Russian lady, who was 
world shot-put champ in 1956, tipped 
the scales at 242 pounds. Obviously, 
neither one is your average girl next 
door or even the girl next door to the 
girl next door. 
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The perennial leaders of summer 
Olympics, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States, have a wide assortment 
of races and body types within their 
borders. Both would have you believe 
that their ascendancy is due to 
superiority of training, skill and spirit. 
It is quite possible that the Greeks’ 
emphasis on sportsmanship was just 
another way of ensuring that the man 
with the best physical equipment 
would be more likely to win. David 
really out-smarted Goliath to take his 
event. Avery Brundage would never 
have allowed a professional shepherd 
on the field. 

A survey of modern Olympics from 
1896 to 1968 revealed that the 
Japanese never won a medal in any 
running race, single or relay, for men 
or women, at any distance whatever, 
with the exception of the Marathon 
which stresses endurance rather than 
speed, Japanese runners captured a 
gold and a bronze in this event in 1936. 
Neither winner was from the 
predominant subrace which makes up 
the majority of the Japanese 
population. (The Japanese have been 
very successful in those events where 
size and height are not an advantage.) 

North American team sports have 
their physical bias too. Over the years, 
the hockey and football rules have 
been changed to speed things up and to 
put more stress on bodily contact. 
This has pleased TV fans, but it has 
also skewed both games to favour big 
men who can stand the punishment. 
Today’s scouts start with tape measure 
and scales. Once size is assured, they 
look at performance and skill. 

Most sport fans would be quick to 
point out that Henri Richard is not a 
big, or a heavy man; we all have our 
favorite “little” men who seem to 
excel. It is only when you take the 
average height and weight of all 
professional hockey and _ football 
players and compare them with the 
average for the country that the 
difference becomes evident. 

It's possible that many parents, 
anxious to see their sons and daughters 
excel at certain sports, might ease the 
pressure on their darlings if they knew 
that their racial body type is a 
formidable barrier to stardom. Many 
a young person, trying out for the 
varsity track and field, hockey and 
football teams might take a different 
view of the chances of success or 
failure, if he or she knew whether his 


or her physique was suitable for the 
sport in question. 

Years ago, Harry dropped around 
to see the school basketball coach. He 
told the coach that he had never been 
in any sport in his life. The coach took 
one look at him and tried him out for 
center. He was six feet four inches. He 
had to beat a five-eight man who had 
been playing basketball for four years. 
It turned out that the coach was right 


and the team was a contender that 
year largely because Harry was the 
leading scorer. Why not? When he 
raised his arms, his finger tips were 12 
inches closer to the basket than the 
man he replaced, 

It matters not whether you win or 
lose, but you'll play the game better if 


you happen to be built for it. 


—John Moore 


Good Golf! 


Typically grey, typically Canadian. 
Here was Canada, faced with 
America’s surefire golfing combina- 
tion of The Gorilla and The Shrink, 
sending off The Elderly Gentleman 
and The Public Servant to bring back 
the silver. 

The silver is the Adamson Interna- 
tional Cup, the prize in the now- 
annual epic that draws the four 
Adamson brothers to courses that dot 
the hills of the Ottawa-St. Lawrence 
Valley and to others near Berkeley, 
California. 

Heading the brothers four is 
Concordia’s own Alan Adamson, 
professor of history, alias The Elderly 
Gentleman. In partnership with Ot- 
tawa brother Bob, The Civil Servant, 
he forms the Canadian team. From the 
warmer climes of Berkeley are 
expatriate brothers Paddy (The 
Shrink), a psychiatrist and Chris (The 
Gorilla), an M.D. 

Since 1971 the brothers (who had 
not been together for over 20 years) 


have been meeting annually for 
week-long tounaments, usually play- 
ing 36 holes a day in quest of the cup, a 
large engraved tankard donated by 
their sister, 


In the early years, led by the steady 
play of The Elderly Gentleman, 
Canada won handily. Alan Adamson 
is in fact only 56 and his brothers are 
all over the 50 mark themselves. 


This summer the Canadians were 
crushed at Bromont. Alan Adamson 
gives them due credit for having 
improved their game: “Paddy (The 
Shrink) had apparently given up on 
psychiatry as a serious profession and 
was devoting himself almost entirely 
to golf.” Another reason for the loss: 
brother Alan was shackled with the 
pain of a hernia. 

Despite this summer's thumping, 
Alan Adamson is already mapping 
strategy for next year's clash. 


—Eric Johnson 
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_ Six Pigeons, 


One Manservant, 
And One Man 


And one joiner 





—Malcolm Stone ' 
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FILM/FOOD 


Serge 
Meets 
Jack 


Some weeks ago, conservatory 
director Serge Losique found himself 
stranded 12,000 feet up, atop a 
Colorado peak with Jack Nicholson. 
In a heated moment, Losique was to 
remark to the film star, “This is no 
Easy Rider, you know!” 

As Losique tells the story, the set 
switches from the safe, poster 
cluttered location of his Hall Building 
office at Sir George, to the tough and 
rumble of Telluride, Colorado, a small 
town hugging the Rocky Mountain 
hills where roaming sheep guard the 
perimeter and old-time dreamers still 
pan for gold. 

Cut to Telluride saloon: Old efter- 
vescent Jack figures he can try his 
easygoing manner hobnobbing with 
local patrons, a rough and ready 
bunch of sheepmen, if ever you saw. 
As Jack tosses off another friendly, but 
back east one liner, the lads are 
bubbling with rage: “Don’t joke with 
me, boy!” hisses back one dangerous 
looking brute. At that point, our 
conservatory master jumps into the 
fray and, surely as God witnessed, 
saves the day by counselling Jack to 
beat a gentleman-like retreat. He also 
spares Jack's kisser the Telluride stamp 
of non approval. 

When Losique set out for Telluride, 
he didn't figure on fetching up battered 
and bruised at the lonely end of some 
mountain creek. Else he wouldn't have 
gone. His reasons for setting out for 
the wild west were strictly back east 
professional. It seems Losique was 
invited to attend the Second Annual 
Telluride Film Festival. Nicholson was 
on the guest list too, along with the 
likes of Henry King, the American 
director's director, Milos Foreman, 
Stan Brakhage, up and coming 
German filmmaker Werner Herzog 
and some 150 other cinema lumi- 
naries. 

Sandwiched in among the weekend 
of films, tributes and seminars was an 
excursion to the local ghost town, a 
short tumble from Telluride’s perch. 
The ghost town was to be, organizers 
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Nicholson and friend [inset 


had promised, the set for a banquet of 
barbecued local lamb. Trouble was, 
the chef never showed. 

“T will cook the dinner,” announced 
Losique, knowing full well the show 
must go on. And bejesus, he did it. 
“Everyone loved my lamb,” Losique 
told me with a grin that stretched the 
length of a cordon bleu. Success was 
heaped on success: “Jack called me 
chief cook.”” The Nicholson-Losique 
friendship was firmly established, and 
with that, Losique twisted Jack’s arm 
to promise to come to Montreal, film 
commitments permitting. 

It's not a friendship without its 
differences of opinion. Anyone who 
knows Losique, knows he's opinion- 
ated, and on women, he’s resolutely 
firm: “Let's say we don’t share the 
same tastes.” Apparently Jack's 
companion came to the festival 
wearing clothes that left little to 
Losique’s imagination. But there was 
still room for resolve: “He said to me 
‘Serge, love is love, but in our business 
we love so many people.” 

At one point, Losique asked 
Nicholson the secret of his box office 
success. “He told me it was simply 
because in his films he is always on the 
right side of people's feelings,’ Losique 
reported, adding his own thoughts: 
“Like Humphrey Bogart, and all the 
really great American actors, don't 
you agree?” 

But back to the roots of the 
Nicholson-Losique friendship. And 
lamb. If you're floored by Losique’s 
offhand cooking for 150, I must reveal 
that he has an in with lamb. He raises 
the beasts on his Eastern Townships 
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farm. While we're name-dropping, 
Mme. Jehane Benoit recently bought 
90 of his flock, some of whom will find 
their way into prepared dishes the 
grande dame of Quebec cuisine sells at 
her Mount Echo farm near Knowlton. 
Losique explained that it was her 
considered opinion that “my lambs are 
the best in the area.” 

But like some other chefs, Losique 
was reluctant to be pinned down on 
his Telluride recipe. All I could ferret 
out was that the lamb was cut in 
pieces, salted very generously, 
skewered on a “big stick” and cooked 
with a sauce that seems to have 
contained tomatoes, onion and garlic. 

Winning the West is a tough act to 
follow. But Serge Losique usually 
keeps a few encores in the wings. This 
time he’s put his hands on 350 
American films to show starting 
February for the American Bicenten- 
nial, and Gregory Peck will be paying 
Concordia a visit. Losique is conjuring 
up a coup with a Canada Council 
grant, too, but that’s as secret as his 
recipe. 

How does the man who set up 
Concordia’s Conservatory of Cinema- 
tographic Art, persuaded Cinema- 
teque frang¢aise founder Henri Lan- 
glois to commute bi-weekly from Paris 
to teach at Sir George, established the 
Canadian Student Film Festival and 
compiled an etymological dictionary 
in between, find his get up and go? 
“Garlic!” Losique thundered. ‘Garlic 
and onions, that's how I start every 
day!” 

Eeeeeesh. 

—Ginny Jones 
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PUZZLES 


Crossword by Wordsmith 


Across 


1. Inflation rates do it, but 
it’s rare in July. (8) 

5. Hum in a bar and it 
makes a Spaniard dance. (6) 
9. Utter disregard for cau- 
tion is characterized in car 
wreck, less seatbelts. (8) 

10. Difficult climb when 
you're broke? (4,2) 

12. Goes with being bother- 
ed. (3,3) 

13. Sounds like you get a 
disease with worker-manage- 
ment agreement. (8) 

15. Out of work comes com- 
pensation. (12) 

18. What it takes to survive? 
(4,2,6) 

23. Some say it’s a dream, 
others a gross product. (8) 
24. True t.b. spreads easily. 
(6) 

26, In a backward dairy, 
milkmaids number ten thous- 
and. (6) 

27. Go fast. (4,4) 

28. French hide mark of dis- 
tinction. (6) 

29. To reduce enemy fortifi- 
cations is glee, I say. (3,5) 


Down 


1. It's slightly irregular, but 
for extra revenue look well at 


Optical blockbusters 


U.S. prescription. (6) 

2. Office of Censorship 
briefly stands against reli- 
gious group for dealing with 
supernatural. (6) 

3. Can be so full of hot air 
sometimes, sounds like a Last 
Post columnist. (7) 

4. If it's a great one, there's 
some small gain. (4) 

6. What living the life of 
an early bird makes you. (7) 
7. Meditates, then takes a 
little time out and settles dis- 
pute. (8) : 

8. Pie & paté fit to a T my 
craving. (8) 

11. Work incentive—not for 
money. (3,4) 

14. Elemental mix-up. (7) 
16. One comic portrays es- 
sence of world crisis—no fri- 
volous matter. (8) 


17. Only a select few have 
any interest in that elite sot, 
Eric. (8) 

19, Egg-shaped. (7) 

20. Sexless Latins? (7) 

21. Do this three times and 
you're out. (6) 

22. Economy measure on thin 
ice? (6) 

25. Who dishes out the food 
around here? It's a long story. 
(4) 





Are there three blocks here or five? Real 
blockheads can turn upside down for help. 





Julien Proskauer's Puzzles for Everyone [Harper 1944] 








Spelling: aficionado, augur, 
Galileo, gauge, guerrilla, in- 
oculate, jodhpurs, supersede, 
occurred, questionnaire, sacri- 
legious, sarsaparilla. 
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41K) Won 


Top row, |. tor., Stanley Grey, 
Alfred Fuller (the original Fuller 
Brush man), J. Edgar Hoover. 
Bottom, |. to r., Virginia 
Woolf, Angela Davis, Leonard 
Cohen. 








Poet's corner 


Willard R. Espy tells us in The Game of Words(Grosset & Dunlap 
1972) that univocalics are verses using only one vowel. Mindful of 
sagging contributions to our light poetry section, Extra offers this 
anonymous example of what we're looking for. 

The Fall of Eve 

Eve, Eden's empress, needs defended be; 

The Serpent greets her when she seeks the tree. 

Serene she sees the speckled tempter creep; 

Gentle he seems — perverted schemer deep — 

Yet endless pretexts, ever fresh, prefers; 

Perverts her senses, revels when she errs, 

Sneers when she weeps, regrets, repents she fell, 

Then, deep-revenged, reseeks the nether Hell! 





